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IN  MEMORIAM 


Gerald  T.  McLeod 

Remembering  the  Good  Innings 


Gerald  T.  McLeod,  a professor  in 
OISE’s  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  since  1975,  died  this 
past  October  27.  He  worked  to  have 
us  abandon  heroic  images  of  school 
administrators. 

He  was  52.  Only  within  the  past 
couple  of  months  did  members  of 
his  Department  learn  of  the  cancer 
this  very  independent  man  had  been 
fighting  for  almost  a dozen  years. 

He  hadn’t  wanted  us  to  feel  sorry  for 
him  — enlisting  our  sympathies 
would  have  run  against  his 
egalitarian  grain.  Also,  only  in 
retrospect  did  we  colleagues  realize 
that  Gerry  was  coping  with  that  ill- 
ness's despair  by  growing  stronger, 
deepening  his  view  that  questions 
about  ends  should  preoccupy 
scholars  and  practitioners  in  our 
field,  a field  that  can  be  overly 
pragmatic,  too  psychological,  and 
fecklessly  accepting  of  compromise. 

Much  as  he  had  been  critical  of  organizational  imperatives  that 
hobble  teachers  and  kids  in  schools,  he  spent  his  last  days  confronting 
the  indifference  that  health  professionals  express  toward  patients. 
A populist  critic  of  the  specialization  that  squeezes  humanity  out 
of  the  professions,  McLeod  had  a memorable  deathbed  battle,  for 
instance,  with  his  hospital’s  psychiatrist.  Reflecting  a mentality  that 
seemed  incapable  of  framing  choices  in  terms  other  than  the 
bureaucratic,  she  claimed  that  a way  to  improve  “the  System’’  was 
to  gather  and  use  data  from  a survey  of  fellow-doctors  and  nurses. 
Instead  of  being  treated  “like  a painting  on  the  wall,  ” Gerry  cried 
out  for  replacing  the  assembly-line  approach  of  hospitals  (and 
schools)  with  a “team”  approach  that  was  genuine  and  not  phonily 
manipulative,  one  where  whole  people  were  legitimate  participants 
bringing  whatever  resources  they  had  to  problem-finding  and  solving. 

Perhaps  because  he  knew  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  finish  all  he’d 
begun,  Gerry  carefully  husbanded  his  time  and  energy.  Never  late 
to  his  classes  and  not  one  to  stop  before  the  scheduled  three  hours 
were  over,  he’d  pack  his  incisive  sessions  with  magnificent  materials 
on  how  organizations  can  grip  people’s  minds  and  behaviours. 
“Every  word  was  carefully  chosen  to  eonvey  crystal-clear  mean- 
ing.” according  to  a student  from  Peterborough  who  recently  wrote 
Gerry’s  young-adult  children  Catherine  and  Calum.  A student  from 
Barrie  recalled,  “When  I wanted  my  students  to  know  that  teachers 
could  be  superbly  organized.  I’d  tell  them  about  this  great  OISE 
profes.sor  I had.  Gerry  became  a legend  to  them  too.” 

Gerry  hoped  his  students  wouldn’t  waste  their  precious  resources 
either,  and  so  he’d  discourage  the  frittering  away  of  precious  moments 


during  the  in-class  debates,  simula- 
tions, and  other  activities  he’d 
meticulously  planned.  Similarly, 
he’d  be  impatient  with  students  who 
wrote  pages  of  wild  sentiment 
without  digging  deeply  or  without 
moving  directly  to  the  intellectual 
core  of  their  term  papers.  “What’s 
your  point?”  he’d  ask,  pushing 
students  to  their  limits.  His  own 
much  admired  writing,  in  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Education,  for 
example,  was  disciplined,  trenchant, 
straightforward. 

Effective  as  he  was  in  de- 
intimidating  difficult  ideas,  Gerry 
was  no  Mr.  Chips  bathing  in  the 
sunshine  of  eternal  optimism  about 
all  students’  commitment  to  scholar- 
ship. Indeed,  he  was  pessimistic  or 
anguished  enough  to  anticipate  that 
certain  students,  though  capable, 
might  only  try  to  get  by  with  quick- 
and-dirty  papers.  Yet  if  a student 
had,  or  developed,  the  drive  to  work  long  and  hard  to  attain  a high 
level  — and  no  one  could  fake  that  with  him  — Gerry  would  drain 
himself  dry.  While  he  could  come  across  as  a very  cool  cucumber, 
the  grades  he  gave  for  strong  work  commonly  were  high,  A-l-s  even. 
McLeod  could  mask  his  compassion  one  moment  and  the  next  be 
the  first  off  the  mark  in  supporting  a colleague  grieving  over  a per- 
sonal loss. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  many  for  whom  he  was  the  Department’s 
star  teacher,  you  may  never  have  worked  harder  in  your  academic 
life.  Maybe  for  the  first  time,  you  also  were  forced  to  examine  your 
philosophical  positions  toward  administration  and  power.  You 
couldn’t  forget  his  passion  for  democracy,  his  evocation  of  community 
and  social  change,  his  rejection  of  corrosive  individualism,  and  his 
challenge  of  administrative  “prerogatives.”  You’d  recall  his  dry 
Australian  wit  in  clearly  and  fiercely  characterizing  schools’  and 
ministries’  problematic  priorities  for  orderliness,  predictability,  con- 
tainment, and  control.  “He  really  cared  about  the  implications  of 
our  overly  bureaucratic  world,”  a different  student  wrote  Calum  and 
Catherine,  “and  he  passed  that  concern  on  to  us.  He  opened  a win- 
dow that  allowed  a far  broader,  more  complex,  and  more  humane 
view  of  organizational  life.” 

Many  of  us  who  worked  for  morally  and  intellectually  rich  schools 
during  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  were  bland  as  custard.  But  not  Gerry 
McLeod.  His  memory  will  stay  pungent  and  pertinent. 

Richard  Townsend 
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De-Streaming  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School 


Dealing  with  the 
Concerns 


Duncan  Appleford 

High  School  Teacher,  Peel  Board  of  Education 

When  Chris  Ward,  Minister  of  Education,  made  de-streaming  of 
Grade  9 students  mandatory  as  of  September  1992,  many  teachers 
reacted  with  anger  and  alarm.  Streaming  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  the  present  system  at  the  secondary  level  and  most  of  us  know 
nothing  else  either  as  teachers  or  as  students.  Our  fears  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  if  de-streaming  is  to  succeed. 

George  Radwanski  raised  the  issue  in  his  1987  report  when  he 
argued  that  streaming  sets  up  self-fulfilling  prophecies  and  has  the 
effect  of  perpetuating  an  unequal  socio-economic  system.  Soon  after 
the  report  came  out,  John  Fraser,  the  then  Director  of  Education 
for  the  Peel  Board,  debated  its  author,  maintaining  that  students  have 
different  needs  and  that  an  education  system  based  on  streaming 
provides  for  these  differences.  To  illustrate  his  point  he  told  a joke 
about  a Texan  negotiating  to  buy  a farm  in  Nova  Scotia.  “You  call 
that  a farm?”  the  Texan  asked.  'T  can  drive  a truck  across  my  farm 
for  a whole  day  and  still  not  come  to  the  end  of  it.”  “Know  what 
you  mean."  replied  the  Nova  Scotian,  “had  a truck  like  that  myself 
once.”  We  laughed  then,  but  George  Radwanski’s  point  of  view  has 
apparently  prevailed. 

The  Minister  based  his  policy  statement  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  (December  1988),  many  of 
whose  members  worried  about  inappropriate  student  choices  during 
a transition  year  to  secondary  school.  Others  had  philosophical 
objections  to  streaming  and  its  implications  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  development  of  potential. 

Somehow,  the  reasons  behind  the  Minister’s  decision  will  have 
to  be  explained  carefully  to  staffs  in  the  interim  before  September 
1992.  At  the  same  time,  the  concern  of  many  teachers  for  the  fate 
of  students  now  being  served  in  Basic  and  General  level  classrooms 
has  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate.  Will  these  students  be  able  to 
experience  success  in  mixed-ability  classrooms?  Other  teachers 
worry  that  the  more  able  students  will  be  pulled  down  by  the  others. 
And  some  of  these  concerns  are  personal:  Will  I be  able  to  cope 
in  a de-streamed  class? 

Research  from  England  where  classes  are  now  de-streamed  in- 
dicates that  the  majority  of  students  do  better  in  de-streamed  classes. 
At  one  school,  which  was  gradually  de-streamed  (Cardinal  Allen 
Grammar  School,  Liverpool),  many  more  students  did  better  on 
the  “O”  level  examinations  than  previously.  In  another  school  (The 
Woodlands  School,  Coventry),  de-streaming  was  accompanied  by 
a doubling  of  the  proportion  staying  in  school.  Moreover,  staff  who 


were  sceptical  about  the  change  in  the  beginning  became  enthusiastic 
about  the  benefits  after  trying  it. 

Concern  about  the  cognitive  gains  of  the  best  students  is  not  allayed 
by  the  research,  however.  In  a study  of  Halton  County  gifted  students, 
the  segregated  students  advanced  more  in  vocabulary,  reading  com- 
prehension, and  mathematical  concepts,  but  the  integrated  students 
scored  higher  on  self-concept,  attitude  toward  learning,  creative 
fluency,  and  flexibility.  The  challenge  will  be  to  provide  in- 
dividualization within  the  de-streamed  class  so  that  these  students 
continue  to  do  as  well  as  in  a streamed  class. 

Teachers  will  need  help  to  deal  with  the  greater  extremes  of  ability 
in  their  classrooms.  The  Select  Committee  recommended  that 
“moves  to  reduce  streaming  be  accompanied  by  other  measures  such 
as  smaller  class  size,  in-service  programs  for  teaching  destreamed 
classes,  mentoring,  individualized  instruction  and  remedial  pro- 
grams.” Unless  this  support  is  made  available  to  teachers,  our  con- 
cerns for  the  individual  student  will  not  be  allayed  and  de-streaming 
will  not  be  successfully  implemented. 

Dealing  with  teacher  concerns  about  de-streaming  is  key  to 
successful  implementation.  Bridging  the  gap  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown  before  the  date  for  implementation  should  be  on  the 
agenda  of  secondary  school  principals  now.  Most  boards  encourage 
secondary  teachers  to  exchange  assignments  with  elementary  col- 
leagues for  up  to  a year.  This  is  one  way  to  find  out  how  de-streamed 
classes  work. 


The  OSSTF  Point 
of  View 


Abe  Thiessen 

Retired  Member  of  OSSTF 
Secretariat 

Orbit  thanks  Update  for  permission  to  reprint  a shortened  ver- 
sion of  this  article  and  Bruce  Archer  for  drawing  our  attention 
to  it. 


Was  the  government’s  decision  to  eliminate  streaming  in  Grade  9 
a purely  political  act?  At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
exactly  that  — a political  response  to  the  Radwanski  report  and  to 
submissions  made  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  by  groups 
who  maintained  that  streaming  discriminated  against  students  on 
socio-economic,  ethnic,  and  cultural  grounds.  There  had  certainly 
been  no  prior  consultation  with  the  educational  community  to  ex- 
amine carefully  what  the  education  researchers  and  critics  — mainly 
American  — were  saying.  Ontario-based  research  was  too  meagre 
to  be  relied  on;  indeed,  a non-streamed  secondary  school  system 
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A Discussion  with 

Duncan  Appleford,  Abe  Thiessen, 

and  Mark  Holmes 


did  not,  and  does  not  exist.  Even  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of 
de-streaming  were  warning  against  moving  precipitately  to  an 
unstreamed  system  without  being  clear  about  the  details  of  what 
would  replace  the  streamed  system.  (See  Jeannie  Oakes,  for  example. 
Keeping  Track:  How  Schools  Structure  Inequality. ) 

American  critics  of  streaming,  or  “tracking”  as  they  call  it,  see 
the  practice  as  basically  unfair.  They  show  that  poor  and  identifiable 
minority  students  are  over-represented  in  the  “lower”  tracks,  that 
curricula  do  not  provide  equal  access  to  knowledge,  that  the  better 
students  usually  get  the  better  teachers,  and  that  low  teacher  expec- 
tations have  a direct  negative  influence  on  lower  track  student  per- 
formance. George  Radwanski,  in  his  report  Ontario  Study  of  the 
Relevance  of  Education  and  the  Issue  of  Drop-outs  (1987),  brought 
the  streaming  issue  into  some  prominence  for  Ontario  educators  by 
his  very  strong  recommendations: 

no.  19.  “That  the  practice  of  homogeneous  ability  grouping  for  in- 
struction in  any  subject  be  discontinued  by  all  schools  in  Ontario 
and,  if  necessary  to  achieve  this  result,  that  it  be  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education.” 

no.  27.  “That  the  current  policy  of  streaming  high  school  students 
into  advanced,  general  and  basic  courses  of  study  be  abolished,  and 
replaced  by  provision  of  a single  and  undifferentiated  high  quality 
educational  steam  for  all  students.” 

In  its  response  to  the  Radwanski  report  (June  1988),  OSSTF  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  “the  intent  of  streaming  was  never  to  dis- 
advantage students  or  ‘dead  end’  certain  socio-economic  groups  but, 
in  fact,  the  reverse”: 

“Meeting  the  needs  of  individual  students  in  homogeneous  groupings 
to  better  use  financial  and  human  resources  and  time  for  that  pur- 
pose was,  and  is,  the  object  of  streaming.” 

The  OSSTF  brief  presented  at  the  first  round  of  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education  (September  1988)  emphasized  that 
the  “elimination  of  streaming  would  entail  a total  rewriting  of  curricu- 
lum documents  at  a time  when  the  last  rewrite  occasioned  by  OS: IS 
is  still  incomplete.”  The  brief  also  stressed  that  “any  move  to 
heterogeneous  groupings  would  necessitate  significant  reduction  in 
class  size  and  the  provision  of  extensive  in-service  programs  on  forms 
of  group-based  learning,  such  as  cooperative  learning,  and  on  learn- 
ing styles.  The  Government  and  School  Boards,  therefore,  would 
have  to  make  the  necessary  on-going  financial  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  learning  materials  and  other  resources  needed  to  make  such 
a system  viable.  These  would  have  to  include  curriculum  planning 
time  for  teachers.” 

After  listening  to  all  sides,  the  Select  Committee,  in  its  first  report 
tabled  in  December  1988,  recommended  that  boards  offer  unstreamed 
courses  at  least  until  Grade  9 and  that  freedom  be  given  for  boards 
to  de-stream  further.  However,  these  recommendations  were  made 
with  such  ambivalent  rationales  and  cautionary  additional  recom- 
mendations that  it  appeared  the  Committee  was  saying,  “You  should 
first  do  a lot  more  research  in  Ontario  on  the  impact  of  streaming, 
and  you  should  devise  some  way  of  comparing  various  models  of 


unstreamed  systems  with  the  existing  streamed  system.  You  should 
then  thoroughly  evaluate  and  analyze  the  innovations  that  take  place, 
but  then  you  should  de-stream  anyway  — at  least  until  Grade  9.” 
The  Committee  recovered  some  credibility  in  a final  recommenda- 
tion which  urged  that  “moves  to  reduce  streaming  be  accompanied 
by  other  measures  such  as  smaller  class  sizes,  in-service  programs 
for  teaching  destreamed  classes,  mentoring,  individualized  instruc- 
tion and  remedial  programs.” 

OSSTF's  response  (January  1989)  to  the  Select  Committee’s  first 
report  was  generally  favourable.  But  on  the  recommendation  to  de- 
stream Grade  9 it  said: 

“OSSTF  is  opposed  to  the  implementation  of  this  recommendation 
outside  the  context  of  a pilot  project  program.  OSSTF  prefers  to 
retain  the  present  system  while  encouraging  the  development  of 
review  mechanisms,  and  ‘special  transitional  programs  to  prevent 
students  from  being  locked  into  inappropriate  streams’  (Select  Com- 
mittee Report,  p.  10).  Therefore,  no  curriculum  exists  for  unstreamed 
credit  courses.  Teachers,  prior  to  implementation  of  pilot  projects, 
must  have  the  new  curriculum  and  have  received  appropriate  in- 
service  training.  The  schools  identified  for  such  pilots  need  to  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  learning  materials  and  other  sources.” 


Was  the  government’s  decision 
a purely  political  act? 


At  the  same  time  as  the  Select  Committee  was  writing  its  first 
report,  OSSTF  members  were  responding,  in  presentations  made 
at  regional  forums  and  also  in  written  briefs,  to  a discussion  paper 
entitled  Present  Challenges,  New  Directions,  prepared  by  a Special 
Committee  on  Curriculum  Concerns.  To  provoke  discussion,  the 
paper  recommended  that  the  current  practice  of  streaming  and 
granting  of  credits  in  Grades  9 and  10  be  replaced  by  a General 
Studies  Program  of  mandatory  subjects  together  with  an  Exploratory 
Package  of  electives.  Ironically,  some  OSSTF  readers,  including 
Ministry  officials,  saw  this  as  an  OSSTF  “position.”  When  the 
responses  from  OSSTF  members  were  synthesized,  the  message 
from  the  classrooms  was  clear.  Recognizing  that  there  were  real 
problems  in  secondary  education  to  be  addressed,  teachers  never- 
theless preferred  to  stay  with  the  current  system  until  it  had  had  a 
chance  to  be  properly  tried  and  tested,  and  to  work  for  improvements 
through  reasoned  and  incremental  changes.  They  particularly  sup- 
ported the  current  practice  of  streaming  as  the  best  method  designed 
so  far  for  providing  instruction  appropriate  to  students’  abilities,  but 
recommended  that  transitional  courses  be  provided  to  assist  students 
to  move  more  easily  into  the  more  challenging  levels  of  difficulty. 
They  also  called  for  creative  measures  to  ease  the  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  studies.  These  and  other  responses  in  which 
a high  degree  of  consensus  was  evident  were  consolidated  into 
Federation  policy  statements  at  the  March  1989  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly. 
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Scarcely  a month  later  came  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  the 
decision  to  eliminate  streaming  in  Grade  9.  We  return  to  our  original 
question:  Was  it  simply  a political  decision  to  satisfy,  at  least  par- 
tially, those  left-leaning  groups  who  had  become  so  energetic  on 
this  issue?  Whatever  the  real  motivation  may  have  been,  it  wasn't 
long  before  some  educational  fat  was  in  the  political  fire.  On  June 
29,  1989,  some  7,000  petitions  were  introduced  during  a sitting  of 
the  Legislature  from  residents  in  Essex  County  in  support  of  Western 
Secondary  School,  a special  vocational  school.  Although  the  peti- 
tions were  objecting  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  school  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  School  Board,  the  government  decision  to  de-stream 
Grade  9 greatly  complicated  the  whole  issue.  Progressive  Conser- 
vative Education  Critic  Cam  Jackson,  reminding  the  House  of  the 
Select  Committee’s  strong  warning  that  decisions  on  de-streaming 
should  be  made  locally,  and  lamenting  the  delay  on  the  development 
of  criteria  for  pilot  projects,  accused  the  government  of  following 
a political  agenda  rather  than  an  educational  agenda. 

Special  Occupational/Vocational  schools  like  Western  Secondary 
could  very  well  be  the  sacrificial  lambs  of  the  new  order.  Without 
their  Grade  9 enrolments,  they  are  virtually  doomed.  Their  demise 
would  please  the  New  Democratic  Party,  whose  current  policy  calls 
for  composite  schools. 

OSSTF  members  teaching  in  special  vocational  schools  who 
responded  to  Present  Challenges,  New  Directions  were  eloquent  in 
their  defence  of  the  unique  service  to  students  provided  in  these 
schools.  It  seems  difficult  to  justify  a decision  that  would  put  an 
end  to  that  kind  of  success. 

To  be  scrupulously  fair,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  meagre  rationale 
given  in  the  Throne  Speech  itself  and  in  the  Ministry’s  interpretive 
document,  1989  Throne  Speech  Initiatives,  Questions  and  Answers, 
we  can  find  none  of  the  standard  arguments  in  favour  of  de-streaming. 

“My  government  is  particularly  concerned  that  we  are  requiring 
students  to  make  career  choices  at  an  age  when  they  have  not  yet 
discovered  their  full  academic  potential.”  (Throne  Speech) 

“By  delaying  streaming  and  course  .selection  until  after  Grade  9, 
students  will  be  able  to  make  more  informed  course  selections  and 
future  career  decisions.”  (Questions  and  Answers) 

In  other  words,  the  present  streamed  program  (Basic,  General, 
Advanced)  in  Grade  9 is  associated  in  the  government’s  mind  with 
the  rather  practical  business  of  choosing  a career  path,  not  with  the 
social  justice  themes  of  discrimination,  or  unequal  access  to 
knowledge,  or  the  relationship  between  poor  student  performance 
and  low  teacher  expectations.  We  will  probably  be  afforded  greater 
opportunity  to  debate  these  latter  considerations  as  we  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  Toronto  School  Board’s  independent  experiment  in 
the  non-streamed  Castle  Frank  High  School.  Here  the  intent  is  to 
phase  in  de-streaming  in  all  grades. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  intends  to  maintain  the  three 
levels  of  difficulty  in  the  specialization  years.  Grades  10  to  12. 

The  second  argument  implied  in  the  government’s  rationale  sup- 
porting the  decision  to  de-stream  Grade  9 is  that  a de-streamed  Grade 
9 will  “fit”  better  into  the  new  emphasis  in  the  Transition  Years. 
Related  closely,  of  course,  to  the  matter  of  career  choice,  the  pro- 
gram for  Grades  7 to  9 will  be  redesigned  as  “a  core  curriculum 


. . . that  emphasizes  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  progressive 
problem-solving”: 

“The  Grade  9 program  will  be  the  third  year  of  a 3 year  unstreamed 
non-credit  core  program  with  opportunities  to  focus  on  extending 
basic  skills  and  exploring  a wide  range  of  electives.  The  mandatory 
core  component  would  make  up  approximately  75%  of  the  program, 
with  the  remaining  25%  consisting  of  electives.”  (Questions  and 
Answers) 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  preparing 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  pilot  projects  which  will  hopefully  develop 
some  models  of  a de-streamed  Grade  9 program.  Boards  should 
have  these  criteria  by  January  1990.  Funding  will  be  available  for 
a maximum  of  ten  projects  at  $100,000  each,  and  projects  will  be 
approved  on  their  merits,  not  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis. 
The  pilots  will  run  from  September  1990  for  two  years,  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Transition  Years  program  scheduled  for 
September  1992. 


Occupational /vocational  schools 
could  very  well  be  the  sacrificial 
lambs  of  the  new  order 


The  decision  to  de-stream  Grade  9 provides  secondary  school 
teachers  with  both  a dilemma  and  a challenge.  Years  of  practical 
classroom  experience,  punctuated  by  a series  of  educational 
“reforms,”  almost  always  imposed  too  quickly  and  with  insufficient 
financial  and  human  resources  to  make  them  work,  tend  to  make 
teachers  sceptical  about  new  schemes.  What  is  most  disturbing  in 
this  instance  is  that  we  appear  to  have  a fait  accompli,  irrespective 
of  what  the  pilot  projects  may  tell  us. 

Having  articulated  policy  that  would  appear  to  oppose  de- 
streaming, OSSTF  members  may  wonder  whether  it  is  worthwhile 
continuing  with  the  promising  innovative  measures  now  being  taken 
to  address  the  very  same  problems  identified  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  dilemma  could  be  eased  greatly  were  the  Ministry  to 
accept  one  or  more  pilot  projects  in  which  the  present  streams  are 
retained  but  are  rendered  more  flexible  and  less  inhibiting  by  special 
programs  to  ease  the  transition  from  Grade  8 to  Grade  9 and  from 
level  to  level. 

The  Select  Committee,  in  fact,  recognized  that  “there  can  be  many 
productive  approaches,”  and  suggested  that  in  the  collecting  of  more 
systematic  information  on  the  effect  and  validity  of  streaming,  “some 
boards  may  retain  the  existing  system,  perhaps  with  special  transi- 
tional programs  to  prevent  students  from  being  locked  into  inap- 
propriate streams.”  The  Committee  admitted  that 

“.  . . it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  be  able  to  compare  educa- 
tional outcomes  in  boards  or  schools  that  destream  Grade  9.  Grades 
9 and  10,  the  entire  system,  or  retain  the  existing  streams.  The 
Ministry  must  ensure  that  the  resources  to  carry  out  this  applied 
research  are  available  to  boards.” 

As  always,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  persuade  people  to  believe  in  the  new  Promised 
Land,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  having  sufficient  resources  to 
bring  the  vision  to  a reality. 
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A Faltering  Step  in 
the  Right  Direction? 


Mark  Holmes 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  OISE 

No  one  can  sensibly  be  opposed  to  all  streaming  on  any  occasion; 
and  no  one  advocates  beginning  streaming  in  junior  kindergarten. 
Even  Mortimer  Adler  (The  Paideia  Proposal)  and  George  Radwan- 
ski  (The  Radwanski  Report)  recognize  that  the  enormously  varied 
labour  market  requires  differentiated  schooling  at  some  point  in  a 
young  person’s  life.  The  policy  question  then  is  not  whether  we 
stream  but  when  and  on  what  basis. 

Countries  such  as  West  Germany  and  Austria  separate  young 
people  from  the  age  of  about  ten,  but  they  allow  movement  between 
the  streams  later  on.  The  positive  results  of  such  early  differentia- 
tion are:  (1)  there  is  no  long  drawn-out  contest  with  large  numbers 
of  young  people  dropping  out  of  school  and  university  as  apparent 
failures;  (2)  there  is  very  low  youth  unemployment;  and  (3)  most 
adolescents  have  a clear  sense  of  direction  and  preparation  for  at 
least  some  kind  of  work.  Countries  such  as  Japan,  the  U.S.A.,  and 
Sweden  try  to  postpone  formal  streaming  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, or  even  eighteen.  The  positive  results  are:  (1)  young  people 
from  a community  are  kept  together  in  school  longer;  (2)  there  is 
a longer  period  of  general  education;  and  (3)  decisions  about  the 
future  can  be  postponed  until  the  individual  is  more  mature.  Canada 
generally  follows  the  American  rather  than  the  German  model,  but 
there  is  vagueness  about  where  streaming  actually  does  begin  and 
about  where  it  should  begin.  Individualization  is  increasingly  en- 
couraged as  early  as  kindergarten.  Thus,  children  in  most  Ontario 
elementary  schools  are  very  clearly  differentiated  (compared  with 
Japanese  children)  by  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  increasing  unhappiness  about  the  effects  of  formal  stream- 
ing in  the  high  school. 

As  the  varied  ideas  of  streaming,  individualization,  grouping,  and 
whole-class  instruction  are  so  complex  and  interwoven,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  research  findings  are  often  not  clear  cut.  As  a broad 
generalization,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  research  into  instruction  shows 
that  streaming  generally  has  either  a neutral  or  negative  effect  on 
the  overall  learning  of  skills.  Specifically,  whole-class  instruction 
of  all  students  has  generally  been  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
group  work,  individualized  work,  or  classes  separated  by  level  of 
achievement  or  ability.  In  particular,  the  least  advantaged  children 
seem  to  be  disadvantaged  by  segregation  in  lower  streams  (see,  for 
example,  Hargreaves  [1967];  Jackson  [1964];  Traub,  Weiss,  & Fisher 
[1976]).  Moreover,  countries  such  as  Japan  and  South  Korea  are  able 
to  reach  very  high  levels  of  academic  achievement  in  the  skills  with 
relatively  small  differences  among  students,  all  without  very  much 
streaming.  At  the  secondary  level,  controversial  findings  by  Coleman 
and  Hoffer  (1987)  show  that  American  Catholic  high  schools, 
generally  unstreamed,  are  much  more  successful  academically,  par- 
ticularly with  children  of  low  social  status  and  ability,  than  are  large 
public  comprehensive  high  schools  — virtually  all  streamed.  This 


runs  against  the  conventional  wisdom  that  streams  are  required  to 
permit  young  people  of  lower  ability  to  pass  through  high  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  recent  fine-grained  research  suggests 
that  grouping  and  streaming  may  sometimes  have  advantages,  par- 
ticularly for  the  better  learners.  Dreeben  and  Barr  (1988),  probably 
the  foremost  experts  on  grouping  today,  argue  that  sound  instruc- 
tion and  organizational  techniques,  including  intelligent 
homogeneous  grouping  combined  with  intelligent  means  of  instruc- 
tion of  those  homogeneous  groups,  do  lead  to  superior  results  in 
some  American  schools.  A little  less  optimistic  are  Willms  and  Chen 
(1989)  who  use  Israeli  evidence  to  suggest  that  streaming  or  non- 
streaming is  a zero-sum  game;  the  higher  streams'  gains  are  offset 
by  the  lower  streams’  losses. 

Overall,  the  evidence  is  not  very  conclusive.  One  may  infer, 
however,  that  much  depends  on  one’s  purposes.  If  one  wants 
academic  excellence  among  some  and  everyone  prepared  for 
something,  then  streaming  before  large  numbers  of  students  have 
dropped  out  of  school  in  despair  makes  sense.  That  appears  to  repre- 
sent public  opinion  in  Ontario.  If  one  wants  everybody  to  reach 
the  highest  possible  level  of  academic  skills  with  the  least  differen- 
tiation among  different  students,  postponement  of  streaming  as  long 
as  possible  combined  with  whole-class  instruction  for  mastery  makes 
sense. 

In  Ontario,  we  may  well  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds  when 
it  comes  to  streaming.  Streaming  begins  formally  in  ninth  grade. 
Long  before  that  the  official  encouragement  by  educational  ad- 
ministrators and  Ministry  officials  of  individualized  and  small  group 
learning  leads  to  great  variations  in  levels  of  achievement.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, these  variations  generally  reflect  the  home  backgrounds 
from  which  the  children  come.  If  teachers’  expectations  are  remov- 
ed, they  are  replaced  by  more  distant  parental  expectations.  McLean 
(1989)  has  shown  how  our  less  than  adequate  instruction  in 
mathematics  leads  to  our  mediocre  results  at  the  end  of  eighth  grade 
(confirmed  also  by  Lapointe  et  al.,  1989).  So  we  have  the  costs 
of  streaming  but  we  do  not  have  the  benefits.  We  also  have  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  drop-outs  (unlike  the  Germans)  of  untrained,  un- 
motivated young  people,  and  many  other  students  who  do  not  con- 
tinue to  post-secondary  education  are  left  floundering.  We  neither 
prepare  young  people  for  work  nor  produce  a high  and  relatively 
undifferentiated  level  of  achievement. 

Our  three  secondary  levels,  advanced,  general,  and  basic,  make 
little  conceptual  sense  in  1989.  Most  students  entering  high  school 
choose  the  advanced  level,  but  ninth  grade  teachers  of  advanced 
classes  have  the  impossible  problem  of  reconciling  their  post- 
secondary oriented  curricula  with  an  enormous  range  of  ability  and 
achievement  in  their  classes.  Studies  by,  for  example,  the  Carleton 
Board  of  Education  show  significant  overlaps  among  the  achieve- 
ment levels  of  basic,  general,  and  advanced  classes  in  the  skills. 
Similarly,  when  developing  OAIP  instruments  in  reading,  1 found 
major  overlaps  among  levels  as  well  as  large  variations  in  the  defini- 
tion of  levels  from  school  to  school.  As  an  obvious  example,  many 
schools  do  not  have  a basic  level  but  that  does  not  means  they  do 
not  have  students  working  at  what  some  other  school  would  define 
as  the  basic  level.  The  principal  difference  between  general  and 
advanced  classes  appears  to  be  the  much  lower  level  of  expecta- 
tion, motivation,  and  day-to-day  achievement  in  the  former.  There 
is  of  course  a corresponding  variation  of  social  class  level  and  it 
seems  likely  that  some  bright  students  from  disadvantaged  groups 
choose  general  or  basic  classes  so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  keeners, 
wimps,  or  browners  to  their  peers. 

As  there  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  positive  effects  from 
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De-Streaming  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School 


Ontario's  misguided  streaming,  and  clear  negative  ones  in  terms 
of  the  segregation  of  students  by  motivation  and  social  class,  it  is 
hard  to  oppose  the  Ministry’s  decision  to  de-stream  Grade  9.  It  could 
be  a step  in  the  right  direction.  It  could  be  a step  on  the  way  to 
the  determination  of  a clear  policy  for  education  in  Ontario. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  a poor  situation  can  be  made  worse. 
Duncan  Appleford  (in  a companion  piece),  very  reasonably  fear- 
ing the  blind  application  of  de-streaming,  puts  his  faith  in  the  in- 
service  preparation  of  teachers  for  multi-level  classes.  Unfortunately, 
if,  as  seems  likely  in  the  Ontario  context,  such  preparation  en- 
courages individualized  instruction,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the  ex- 
tension of  Ontario’s  mediocre  academic  record  to  the  end  of  high 
school.  At  present,  senior  math  teachers,  as  one  example,  do  an 
excellent  job  in  Ontario.  Our  OAC  graduates  rank  very  high  in  that 
subject.  Senior  math  classes  generally  are  conducted  rigorously  by 
means  of  whole-class  instruction  of  motivated  students.  It  would 
indeed  be  perverse  to  de-stream  Grade  9 and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage teachers  to  introduce  the  methods  which  have  proven 
themselves  so  unsuccessful  to  the  end  of  Grade  8.  To  expect  a Grade 
9 math  teacher  to  teach  effectively  some  students  who  have  not 
mastered  basic  computation  and  others  who  are  ready  for  advanced 
algebra  is  an  exercise  in  futility.  The  fact  that  Ontario’s  parliamen- 
tary education  committee  solemnly  pronounces  that  it  wants  both 
individualization  and  equal  outcomes  among  groups  is  about  as  likely 
to  be  effective  as  its  pronouncement  that  the  extension  of  schooling 
throughout  the  year  will  reduce  costs  or  a pronouncement  that  the 
earth  is  flat. 


If  de-streaming  of  Grade  9 
is  part  of  a coherent  plan, 
it  should  be  applauded. 


If  de-streaming  of  Grade  9,  and  subsequent  possible  de-streaming 
of  Grade  10,  is  to  work  three  other  things  must  be  done: 

1.  the  elementary  grades  must  de-emphasize  individualization  and 
encourage  outcome-based  instruction  involving  periodic  testing  of 
mastery  of  key  skills  and  concepts,  thereby  increasing  the  level  of 
individual  students’  skills  and  decreasing  their  variation  (as  McLean 
[1989]  suggests) 

2.  high  schools  should  introduce  sequential  programs  in  key  sub- 
ject areas,  placing  students  in  a level  consistent  with  their  level  of 
functioning  upon  entry; 

3.  the  Ministry  should  develop  a variety  of  programs  (not  courses) 
for  the  last  two  grades  of  high  school  leading  to  different  futures, 
each  with  its  own  justified,  public  entry  level  of  required 
achievement. 

If  de-streaming  of  Grade  9 is  a part  of  a coherent  plan  to  make  sense 
of  Ontario’s  illogical  patchwork  quilt  of  an  education  system,  it  should 
be  applauded.  If  it  is  merely  an  ad  hoc  move  to  placate  noisy, 
emotional  de-streamers,  it  will  lead  merely  to  increased  despair  and 
lower  levels  of  achievement. 

The  fact  that  we  have  severely  flawed  system,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  any  change  is  improvement.  What  is  required  is  the  enun- 
ciation of  some  general  principles  to  guide  our  schools  in  an  en- 
vironment very  different  from  the  Ontario  of  1965  for  which  they 


are  currently  organized.  The  following  set  is  put  forward  as  a star- 
ting point: 

1.  The  guiding  principle  for  organization  in  the  mainstream  public 
school  should  be  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  by  means  of  whole- 
class  or  large  homogeneous  groups  beginning  in  Grade  1 and  lasting 
as  long  as  instructionally  feasible. 

2.  As  children  become  more  different,  programs  should  become 
more  varied.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a few  options  at  the  begin- 
ning of  high  school;  in  skill  subjects,  students  should  be  placed  ap- 
propriately within  a sequential  program,  depending  on  their  level 
of  mastery  of  the  prerequisite  skills. 

3.  In  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  students  should  be  separated 
and  prepared  for  successful  completion  of  a focussed  program  with 
clear  exit  standards  and  purposes. 

4.  Optional  programs  and  optional,  alternative  schools  should  reflect 
parental  wishes  (just  as  the  mainstream  school  should  reflect  the 
consensual  public  will);  all  such  schools  should  meet  a minimum 
standard  of  satisfactory  instruction,  be  publicly  accountable  in  terms 
of  the  students’  levels  of  achievement  related  to  their  background 
characteristics,  and  access  to  them  should  not  be  formally  restricted 
on  the  basis  of  race,  ethnic  background,  or  religion  — but  they  may 
and  should  require  adherence  to  the  school’s  culture  and  practices, 
which  may  be  of  a particular  religious  denomination. 

5.  We  must  abandon  our  false  belief  that  differences  in  Ontario’s 
population  are  reflected  by  differences  among  school  systems,  as 
was  largely  the  case  50  years  ago.  Instead,  we  must  accommodate 
the  new  reality  that  in  our  pluralist  society  the  differences  among 
parents  are  captured  as  much  within  school  systems  as  among  them. 

In  sum,  streaming  is  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself.  It  is  a means 
to  an  end.  If  used  intelligently,  openly,  and  fairly  to  accommodate 
the  differentiation  of  labour  and  different  parental  expectations  of 
formal  education,  it  makes  sense;  in  those  cases,  we  should  prob- 
ably change  our  terminology  and  call  it  program  differentiation  and 
choice  of  school.  Thus  parents  and  young  people  themselves  should 
be  making  knowledgeable  choices  based  on  the  young  people’s 
aspirations  and  levels  of  competence.  There  is  no  place  for  a 
secretive,  covert,  disorganized,  and  incoherent  drift  toward 
segregation. 
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Freedom  of  Conscience 
and  Religion 

in  Ontario  Public  Schools 

A CHARTER  PERSPECTIVE 


Jack  Berryman 

Education  Officer,  Legislative  Branch,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education 

The  governments  of  Canada  and  Ontario  have  official  policies  on 
multiculturalism,  adopted  initially  in  1971  and  1977  respectively.  Not 
all  Canadian  provinces  have  established  official  policies,  however, 
a clear  indication  that  the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
multicultural  policies  are  dependent  to  a great  extent  on  political 
will  (see  Wilson,  1984;  Berryman,  1988).  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  shape  of  multiculturalism  across  Canada  will  differ  somewhat 
from  jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction. 

Inherent  in  the  concept  of  multiculturalism  is  the  principle  of 
choice  which  is  recognized  by  section  2 of  the  Canadian  Charter 
of  Rights  and  freedoms  adopted  as  the  supreme  law  of  Canada  in 
1982.  Section  15,  Equality  Rights,  acquired  the  force  of  law  in  1985. 
The  multicultural  heritage  of  Canadians  is  recognized  by  section 
27  of  the  Charter,  and  such  recognition  is  unique  in  the  world  today. 

The  Charter,  which  applies  only  to  government  activity,  can  be 
used  to  challenge  government  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  that 


The  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards  and  their  employees  are 
outlined  in  various  statutes  and  regulations  which  must  be  Charter- 
proof;  that  is,  they  must  be  written  to  withstand  legal  challenges 
under  the  Charter.  The  potential  is  very  real  that  in  our  increasingly 
litigious  society  the  courts  will  be  called  upon  to  make  judgments 
on  whether  certain  laws  pertaining  to  education  violate  provisions 
of  the  Charter. 

Section  27,  which  serves  as  an  interpretive  aid  to  the  courts  and 
to  legislators,  states  that  “this  Charter  shall  be  interpreted  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  multicultural 
heritage  of  Canadians.”  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  1990s 
and  beyond  court  rulings  will  require  politicians  and  educators  to 
make  significant  changes  in  the  delivery  and  organization  of  educa- 
tion. These  changes  will  coincide  more  closely  with  the  principles 
inherent  in  the  concept  of  multiculturalism  and  with  the  intent  of 
the  Charter. 

To  illustrate,  since  1986,  the  statutory  and  regulatory  provisions 
governing  religious  exercises  and  religious  instruction  in  Ontario’s 
public  schools  have  been  considered  in  two  different  cases  by  three 
differently  constituted  panels  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
Although  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  September  23,  1988,  struck  down 


ur  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen 


In  the  Zylberberg  case  the  Court  concluded  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
imposed  Christian  observances  upon  non-Christian  pupils. 


infringe  on  one’s  rights  and  freedoms.  The  provisions  of  section  2 
are  applicable  to  all  persons  physically  present  in  Canada.  Laws, 
for  example,  that  infringe  on  one’s  fundamental  freedom  of  cons- 
cience and  religion,  as  articulated  by  section  2(a)  of  the  Charter, 
will  be  struck  down  by  the  courts  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
in  accordance  with  section  1 of  the  Charter,  that  the  infringement 
is  “justified  in  a free  and  democratic  society.” 


the  regulatory  provisions  relating  to  religious  exercises,  it  has  not, 
at  this  writing,  heard  the  case  on  religious  instruction.  Since  no 
legislative  changes  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  will  be  con- 
sidered until  after  the  court  has  released  its  judgment,  I will  restrict 
myself,  in  this  article,  to  how  and  why  religious  exercises  in  On- 
tario’s public  schools  have  changed. 

Language  and  religion  are  regarded  as  the  pillars  of  culture. 
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Whereas  language  is  often  referred  to  as  the  expression  of  culture, 
religion  in  many  societies  serves,  directly  and/or  indirectly,  as  their 
conscience.  Religion  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  for  the  thoughts, 
beliefs,  and  actions  of  millions  of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  laws 
enacted  by  various  governments  throughout  the  world.  In  a 
multicultural  society,  therefore,  where  persons  hold  diverse  religious 
beliefs  and  customs,  religion  becomes,  from  time  to  time,  a con- 
tentious issue,  especially  insofar  as  the  role  of  schools  is  concerned 
in  promoting  religious  beliefs  and  customs. 

The  nature  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  was  examined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  R.  u Big  M Drug  Mart  (1985), 
18  D.L.R.  (4th)  321  (“Big  M Drug  Mart”).  The  ruling  of  the  Court 
was  that  the  Lord's  Day  Act,  which  required  uniform  observance 
of  the  the  Christian  Sabbath,  was  inconsistent  with  section  2(a)  of 
the  Charter.  The  Court  stated  that  “the  essence  of  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  religion  is  the  right  to  entertain  such  religious  beliefs 
as  a person  chooses  . . .”  (p.  353).  Choice,  then,  is  the  essence 
of  freedom. 

To  choose  is  to  decide  which  alternative  is  most  appropriate  given 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  choice  is  made.  A choice  may 
be  made  under  coercion,  or  in  the  absence  of  coercion.  Laws  that 
create  coercive  conditions  for  choice  pertaining  to  a religious  ac- 
tivity will  likely  be  struck  down  by  the  courts  as  being  an  infringe- 
ment on  one’s  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  Charter.  In  the  aforementioned  Big  M Drug  Mart  case,  the 
Court  clarified  the  scope  of  coercion: 

“Coercion  includes  not  only  such  blatant  forms  of  compulsion  as 
direct  commands  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting  on  pain  of  sanction, 
coercion  includes  indirect  forms  of  control  which  determine  or  limit 
alternative  courses  of  conduct  available  to  others.  Freedom  in  a broad 
sense  embraces  both  the  absence  of  coercion  and  constraint,  and 
the  right  to  manifest  beliefs  and  practices.”  (p.  354) 

A vital  aspect  of  the  Charter,  as  enunciated  by  the  Court,  is  that 
it  guarantees  freedom  from  conformity: 

“What  may  appear  good  and  true  to  a majoritarian  religious  group, 
or  the  State  acting  at  their  behest,  may  not,  for  religious  reasons, 
be  imposed  upon  citizens  who  take  a contrary  view.  The  Charter 
safeguards  religious  minorities  from  the  threat  of  ‘the  tyranny  of 
the  majority’.”  (p.  354) 

The  same  protections  apply  to  non-believers  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate  in  religious  practices: 

“Equally  protected,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  are  expressions  and 
manifestations  of  religious  non-belief  and  refusals  to  participate  in 
religious  practice.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  freedom  of  conscience 
and  religion  extends  beyond  these  principles  to  prohibit  other  sorts 
of  governmental  involvement  in  matters  having  to  do  with  religion.” 
(p.  362) 

What,  then,  are  the  limitations  on  a person’s  freedom  of  cons- 
cience or  religion?  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held  that: 

“The  values  that  underlie  our  political  and  philosophic  traditions 
demand  that  every  individual  be  free  to  hold  and  to  manifest  whatever 
beliefs  and  opinions  his  or  her  conscience  dictates,  provided,  inter 
alia,  only  that  such  manifestations  do  not  injure  his  or  her  neighbours 
or  their  parallel  rights  to  hold  and  manifest  beliefs  and  opinions  of 
their  own.”  (p.  361) 

Commencing  in  1884,  public  schools  in  Ontario  were  required 
to  be  opened  or  closed  daily  with  religious  exercises,  consisting  of 
prayer  (usually  the  Lord’s  Prayer)  and  the  reading  of  selections  from 
the  Bible,  although  as  early  as  1816  public  schools  were  encouraged 
to  provide  daily  religious  exercises.  The  singing  of  one  or  more 
hymns  was  also  permitted.  In  1944,  the  required  singing  of  “God 
Save  the  King”  or  “O  Canada”  was  included  in  the  opening  or 


closing  exercises.  Although  all  children  were  expected  to  participate, 
those  not  wishing  to  do  so  could  request  an  exemption. 

In  its  judgment  dated  September  23,  1988,  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  Re  Zylberberg  et  al,  and  Director  of  Education  of  The 
Sudbury  Board  of  Education  (1988),  O.R.  (2d)  641,  (“Zylberberg”), 
overturned  the  1986  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  which  had  held 
that  section  28  of  Ontario  Regulation  262  was  not  an  infringement 
of  one’s  Charter  freedoms.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  “since 
s.28(l)  infringes  the  appellants’  Charter  freedoms  and  could  not, 
in  any  event,  have  been  justified  under  s.l,  the  appellants  are  en- 
titled to  the  declaration  they  seek  under  s.52  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
1982,  that  s.28(l)  of  the  Regulation  is  of  no  force  and  effect”  (p. 
633).  By  striking  down  section  28(1)  as  a violation  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  Charter,  the  Court  also  effectively  struck  down  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Regulation  pertaining  to  religious  exercises  because 
all  were  dependent  on  section  28(1)  for  their  force  and  effect.  Sec- 
tion 28(1)  stated: 

“A  public  school  shall  be  opened  or  closed  each  school  day  with 
religious  exercises  consisting  of  the  reading  of  Scriptures  or  other 
suitable  readings  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  other 
suitable  prayers.” 

In  the  Zylberberg  case,  the  Court  recognized  the  multicultural 
nature  of  Ontario  society  by  proclaiming  that  “it  can  no  longer  be 
assumed  that  Christian  pratices  are  acceptable  to  the  whole  com- 
munity” (p.  653).  It  concluded  “that  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  is  a Christian  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Christian  Bible  impose  Christian  observances  upon 
non-Christian  pupils  and  religious  observances  on  non-believers” 
(p.  654).  In  other  words,  religious  exercises  were  clearly  intended 
to  fulfil  a religious  purpose. 

For  the  Court,  freedom  from  conformity  was  clearly  at  the  heart 
of  the  Zylberberg  case.  Although  pupils  could  exempt  themselves 
from  taking  part  in  religious  exercises  in  accordance  with  section 
28(10)  of  Ontario  Regulation  262,  that  provision  actually  had  the 
effect  of  imposing  on  religious  minorities  a compulsion  to  conform 
to  the  religious  practices  of  the  majority.  Section  28(10)  stated: 

“No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercises 
. . . where  his  parent  or,  where  the  pupil  is  an  adult,  the  pupil  ap- 
plies to  the  principal  of  the  school  that  the  pupil  attends  for  exemp- 
tion of  the  pupil  therefrom.” 

The  following  statements  of  the  Court  highlight  why  it  reached 
this  important  conclusion: 

• “The  peer  pressure  and  the  classroom  norms  to  which  children 
are  acutely  sensitive,  in  our  opinion,  are  real  and  pervasive  and 
operate  to  compel  members  of  religious  minorities  to  conform 
with  majority  religious  practices.”  (p.  655) 

• “The  requirement  that  pupils  attend  religious  exercises,  unless 
exempt,  compels  students  and  parents  to  make  a religious  state- 
ment.” (p.  655) 

• ”...  the  exemption  provision  imposes  a penalty  on  pupils  from 
religious  minorities  who  utilize  it  by  stigmatizing  them  as  non- 
conformists and  setting  them  apart  from  their  fellow  students 
who  are  members  of  the  dominant  religion.”  (p.  656) 

• ”...  the  excusal  clause  did  not  preclude  a finding  of  coercion 
because  pupils  under  peer  pressure  would  be  reluctant  to  call 
attention  to  their  differences  by  taking  advantage  of  it.  . . . The 
exemption  procedure  has  the  chilling  effect  of  discouraging  the 
free  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion.”  (p.  659) 

In  summary,  religious  exercises  in  Ontario’s  public  schools  were 
Christian-oriented  and  intended  to  fulfil  a religious  purpose.  Since 
religious  exercises  were  mandatory,  pupils  of  non-Christian 
backgrounds  were  compelled  to  make  a choice:  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  religious  exercises.  These  pupils  were  forced  to  make 
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a religious  statement  that  pupils  of  Christian  backgrounds  were  not 
required  to  make.  Pupils  who  contemplated  choosing  not  to  par- 
ticipate were  usually  aware  of  the  social  penalties  imposed  by  their 
peers  on  those  perceived  by  them  as  being  "different”;  therefore, 
many  chose  to  participate  in  the  Christian-oriented  religious  exer- 
cises rather  than  to  experience  stigmatization. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  exemption  provision,  therefore,  was  to 
impose  on  many  non-Christians  a compulsion  to  conform  to  the 
religious  practices  of  the  majority.  Section  28(1)  of  Ontario  Regula- 
tion 262,  which  permitted  such  an  effect  to  occur,  was  judged  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  to  be  a violation  of  one’s  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religion,  as  stipulated  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Charter. 
Non-Christians,  in  other  words,  were  less  free  than  Christians  in 
Ontario’s  public  schools  insofar  as  religious  exercises  were 
concerned. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  decided  not  to  seek  leave  to  appeal 
the  Court  ruling  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Such  a decision 
was  a clear  signal  to  Ontarians  that  the  Government  intended  to 
follow  the  spirit  and  wording  of  the  Court  decision,  which  was  essen- 
tially that  one  religion  must  not  occupy  a position  of  primary  during 
opening  or  closing  exercises,  and  that  the  content  of  these  exercises 
must  reflect  the  multicultural  realities  and  traditions  of  Ontario  socie- 
ty. The  Government  decided,  therefore,  to  amend  Ontario  Regula- 
tion 262  accordingly.  The  principal  amendments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Every  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  shall  hold  opening 
or  closing  exercises. 

2.  Opening  or  closing  exercises  shall  include  “O  Canada”  and  may 
include  "God  Save  the  Queen.” 

3.  Opening  or  closing  exercises  may  include  the  following  types  of 
readings  that  impart  social,  moral,  or  spiritual  values  and  that  are 
representative  of  Ontario’s  multicultural  society: 

i.  Scriptural  writings  including  prayers; 

ii.  Secular  writings. 

4.  Opening  or  closing  exercises  may  include  a period  of  silence. 

5.  No  pupil  enrolled  in  a public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  opening  or  closing  exercises 
where  a parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  or  the  pupil,  where  the  pupil 
is  an  adult,  applies  to  the  principal  of  the  school  that  the  pupil  at- 
tends for  exemption  therefrom. 

The  basic  effect  of  the  Court  decision  was  to  remove  religious 
exercises  from  opening  or  closing  exercises.  The  aforementioned 
amendments  reflect  that  decision.  Opening  or  closing  exercises  are 
intended  to  fulfil  patriotic  and  educational  purposes.  There  is  no 
explicit  provision  for  the  act  of  praying.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  other 
prayers  can  occur  as  readings,  although  such  readings  from  any  one 
religious  tradition  are  not  to  occupy  a position  of  primacy  during 
opening  or  closing  exercises.  Over  the  course  of  the  school  year, 
readings  are  to  be  balanced  to  respond  to  Ontario’s  multicultural 
realities  and  traditions. 

Summary 

Choice,  which  is  a principle  of  multiculturalism,  is  the  essence  of 
freedom.  Section  2 of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
recognizes  certain  fundamental  freedoms  which  all  persons  physical- 
ly in  Canada  are  entitled  to  enjoy  in  an  uncoercive  atmosphere.  Laws, 
regulations,  and  policies  of  governments  that  infringe  on  one’s  fun- 
damental freedoms  will  be  struck  down  by  the  courts  unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  infringement  is  reasonably  justified  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society  under  section  1 of  the  Charter.  In  this 
regard,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario,  on  September  23,  1988,  ruled 
that  the  provisions  of  section  28  of  Ontario  Regulation  262  that  relate 
to  religious  exercises  in  public  schools  violated  section  2(a)  of  the 
Charter  (i.e.,  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion). 

The  courts  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  effective  change 
agents.  For  example,  two  landmark  American  court  decisions,  Lau 


V.  Nichols  (1974)  and  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954),  paved 
the  way  for  bilingual  education  and  desegregated  schooling  in  the 
United  States  (Tucker  & Gray,  1980).  These  decisions,  and  the 
resulting  legislation  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  decisions,  significantly 
changed  how  education  is  organized  and  delivered  in  many  American 
schools.  Although  some  may  question  whether  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal’s  ruling  on  religious  exercises  is  a landmark  decision, 
the  regulatory  amendments  that  were  subsequently  adopted  altered 
dramatically  the  nature  of  opening  or  closing  exercises  in  Ontario 
schools.  These  had  previously  remained  constant  in  Ontario  public 
schools  for  over  a century. 

Bell  (1988)  asserts  that  "one  of  the  more  important  legal  issues 
currently  facing  boards  of  education  in  Canada  is  the  question  of 
how  to  reconcile,  as  a practical  matter,  the  various  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  school  boards  with  the  requirements  imposed  upon  educators 
by  fundamental  public  law  designed  to  protect  individual  rights” 
(p.  1).  It  is  paramount,  therefore,  that  politicians,  educators,  and 
parents  have  at  least  a basic  knowledge  of  the  Charter  as  well  as 
a general  appreciation  of  its  potential  impact  on  education.  Since 
section  27  of  the  Charter  requires  that  the  Charter  be  interpreted 
by  the  courts  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  multicultural  heritage  of  Canadians,  closer 
attention  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  policies, 
programs,  and  services  that  coincide  with  provisions  of  the  Charter 
and  with  the  principles  of  multiculturalism.  Otherwise,  the  courts 
will  continue  to  be  called  upon  to  issue  judgments  that  will  necessitate 
changes  for  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  scope  for  change,  Schmeiser  (1987)  views 
multiculturalism  in  education  within  the  context  of  "the  fair  treat- 
ment of  denominational  schools,  . . . French  or  English  minority 
language  rights,  ...  the  teaching  of  other  languages,  the  teaching 
of  religion,  the  requirement  of  religious  and  patriotic  exercises, 
observances  of  religious  holidays,  the  nature  and  extent  of  com- 
pulsory education,  the  position  and  funding  of  private  schools,  cur- 
riculum selection,  physical  appearance,  and  . . . corporal  punish- 
ment” (p.  170). 

Disraeli  once  observed  that  we  can  either  be  victims  of,  or 
managers  of,  change.  The  choice  is  ours. 
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Instruction 


What’s  the  best  kind 
of  bubble  gum? 


A SUMMARY 
OF  RESEARCH 
INTO  EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


John  Ross 

Head,  Trent  Valley  Centre,  OISE 

Every  board  has  expert  teachers  who  are  par- 
ticularly successful  at  teaching  hard-to-learn 
skills.  What  are  these  gifted  teachers  doing? 

Research  into  effective  teaching  provides 
some  answers.'  A computer  search  of  the 
literature  found  65  studies  that  compared  the 
student  achievement  effects  of  different 
strategies  for  teaching  students  how  to  design 
an  experiment.  These  studies  were  con- 
ducted in  a variety  of  settings  — elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  — and  in- 
cluded students  from  different  backgrounds. 
Each  study  had  a control  group.  Clear  pat- 
terns emerged.  The  results  showed  that 
students  were  more  likely  to  be  successful 
if  teachers  used  the  following  strategies. 

Getting  Students’  Attention 
Teaching  programs  that  contained  an  explicit 
strategy  for  getting  students  on  board  in- 
creased student  learning. 

Attention  getters,  like  jokes,  prizes,  and 
other  short-term  devices,  worked.  Student 
achievement  went  up  because  student  atten- 
tion was  directed  toward  the  lesson.  Better 
results  were  obtained  by  appeals  to  student 
interest.  Having  students  design  experiments 
involving  topics  of  interest  to  them  (e.g.. 
What  kind  of  bubble  gum  blows  the  biggest 
bubbles?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  water 
pistol?)  had  a larger  effect  because  student 
interest  was  maintained  throughout  the 
lesson. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  when 
motivation  was  based  on  cognitive  conflict. 
For  example,  in  one  study  the  teacher  set  up 
a simple  ramp  experiment  consisting  of  a 
Hot  Wheels  track  on  a board  supported  at 
an  angle  by  a stack  of  books,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  cars  rolled  down  the  track  and 
hit  a block  of  wood.  Would  the  block  of 
wood  travel  farther  if  the  height  of  the  track 
was  raised?  Most  students  predicted  that  it 
would,  and  could  describe  a simple  experi- 
ment to  find  out.  The  teacher  had  the 
students  roll  a car  down  a high  track  and 
carefully  measure  how  far  the  block  travell- 
ed. Then  she  lowered  the  track  to  compare 
the  results.  But  instead  of  using  the  same  car. 


the  teacher  pulled  out  a large  truck  which 
sent  the  block  of  wood  flying  across  the 
room.  Hearing  a chorus  of  “not  fair,”  the 
teacher  asked  students  to  describe  a fair  ex- 
periment. The  experiment  was  repeated, 
keeping  the  vehicle  the  same.  But  if  the 
students  did  not  specify  other  factors  that 
should  be  controlled  (such  as  the  amount  of 
force  given  to  the  car  when  it  is  released), 
the  teacher  continued  to  conduct  unfair  ex- 
periments, exaggerating  the  effect  of  failing 
to  control.  This  approach  to  student  motiva- 
tion made  a big  difference  because  it  per- 
suaded students  that  their  current  strategy  for 
handling  the  problem  was  inadequate  in  their 
terms.  It  focussed  their  attention  on  making 
the  transition  to  a higher  skill  level. 

Introducing  New  Ideas 

The  amount  of  time  teachers  gave  to  in- 
troducing new  ideas  did  not  make  a dif- 
ference. What  mattered  was  how  that  time 
was  spent. 

Students  were  more  likely  to  learn  if  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  these  oppor- 
tunity strategies,  students  were  told  to  con- 
duct well-designed  experiments  given  by  the 
text  or  teacher.  The  idea  was  that  by  doing 
good  experiments  they  would  learn  to  imitate 
the  characteristics  of  good  designs.  Or 
students  might  be  given  interesting  materials 
and  be  asked  to  find  things  out  by  experi- 
menting. Some  students  (older,  more  able 
students  with  a particular  learning  style) 
were  successful  with  this  teaching  method, 
but  most  were  not  able  to  invent  a 
sophisticated  procedure. 

Better  results  came  from  demonstration 
strategies  in  which  the  teacher  used  a step- 
by-step  approach  of  thinking  out  loud  while 


designing  an  experiment.  A similar  strategy 
involved  the  teacher  interacting  with  students 
in  the  design  of  an  experiment,  selecting  and 
shaping  their  responses  so  that  the  class  was 
able  to  come  up  with  a properly  controlled 
experiment.  In  each  case  there  was  direct  in- 
struction in  “how  to  do  it.” 

The  highest  results  were  found  in  pro- 
grams that  gave  students  rules  for  the  skill 
to  be  learned.  For  example,  in  one  study  a 
teacher  demonstrated  a simple  experiment 
involving  a farmer  who  wakes  in  irritation 
each  morning  to  the  sound  of  a rooster.  He 
moves  the  rooster  to  the  far  end  of  his  farm 
and  discovers  that  he  is  less  irritated  when 
he  wakes  because  “cows  moo  softly.”  The 
lesson  concludes  with  a memory  aid  based 
on  the  findings  from  the  experiment.  The 
memory  aid  contains  an  easily  remembered 
set  of  rules  for  designing  a good  experiment. 
Students  who  were  given  the  memory  aid 
were  far  more  successful  than  students  in  the 
control  group. 

Consolidating  New  Ideas 
Amount  of  practice  made  a difference  to  stu- 
dent achievement  — more  was  better  — but 
what  really  mattered  was  the  type  of  practice. 

There  were  good  results  when  students 
applied  what  they  had  learned  about  design- 
ing experiments  to  a new  science  topic  — 
one  that  was  not  the  same  as  the  topic  in 
which  they  first  learned  how  to  do  ex- 
periments. For  example,  in  one  study  Grade 
5 students  learned  about  experimenting  with 
plants  and  then  applied  the  skill  in  a shadows 
unit  to  find  out  if  the  distance  of  a light 
source  from  an  object  affects  the  size  of  its 
shadow.  Better  results  were  obtained  when 
students  practised  with  real  life  topics  of  in- 


Figure  1:  A Motivating  Experiment 
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Figure  2:  The  Laundry  Experiment 

terest,  for  example,  designing  an  experiment 
to  find  out  if  a hockey  puck  goes  higher  with 
a wrist  or  a slap  shot.  The  largest  effects  on 
student  achievement  were  obtained  in  pro- 
grams in  which  both  kinds  of  practice  were 
provided.  Having  students  apply  the  skill  in 
a wide  variety  of  situations  strengthened  their 
ability  to  use  it. 

Results  were  also  affected  by  the  kind  of 
feedback  given  to  students  after  they  had 
applied  the  skill  in  new  situations.  Poor 
results  were  obtained  by  programs  in  which 
teachers  focussed  on  knowledge  outcomes 
of  experiments.  This  type  of  feedback 
signalled  to  students  that  it  doesn't  matter 
how  you  do  the  experiment  as  long  as  you 
get  the  right  answer.  Much  better  results 
were  obtained  when  teachers  gave  students 
feedback  on  how  they  performed  specific 
skill  elements.  For  example,  students  who 
were  told  how  well  they  controlled  variables 
and  how  they  might  improve  their  perfor- 
mance were  more  successful.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  when  teachers  gave 
students  highly  focussed  feedback  on  each 
of  the  rules  for  the  skill. 


less  able  students,  shown  in  Figure  2 (Grade 
6)  and  Figure  3 (Grade  4),  to  the  desired  per- 
formance. Clearly  defined  indicators  tied  to 
the  rules  for  the  skill  provide  a solution.  The 
first  indicator  might  be  treatment  of  the 
cause:  Does  the  student  change  something? 
These  students  have  done  well:  the  first  has 
changed  laundry  detergents  (Tide  and 
Sunlight);  the  second  has  changed  dog  foods 
(Gainesburgers,  Puppy  Chow,  etc.).  Another 
indicator  is  treatment  of  the  effect:  Has  the 
student  measured  what  the  result  of  the 
change  will  be?  The  Figure  2 student  has 
provided  no  such  means,  but  the  Figure  3 
student  has  a crude  strategy  for  finding  the 
preferred  brand  — it’s  the  bag  the  dog  rips 
open.  Both  students  performed  poorly  on  the 
final  indicator  controlling  variables:  Has  the 
student  kept  other  factors  the  same?  The 
Figure  2 student  is  planning  to  use  different 
washing  machines  in  the  laundromat,  rather 
than  the  same  one,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Figure  3 student  is  going  to  in- 
troduce any  controls,  such  as  the  age  of  the 
food,  thickness  of  the  bag,  nearness  to  the 
dog,  etc. 


Higher  achievement  also  was  found  in  pro- 
grams which  used  a variety  of  tests  of  stu- 
dent performance.  These  tests  examined  stu- 
dent ability  in  a range  of  situations,  including 
out-of-school  topics.  They  called  upon 
students  to  perform  in  different  ways;  for 
example,  students  were  asked  to  criticize 
flawed  experiments  as  well  as  design  their 
own. 

Conclusions 

The  review  of  65  studies  found  that  student 
achievement  was  highest  when  teachers  (a) 
used  cognitive  conflict  strategies  for 
motivating  students;  (b)  used  demonstration 
and  rule  strategies  for  introducing  new  ideas; 
(c)  consolidated  new  ideas  with  practice  in 
a variety  of  situations  and  gave  students  feed- 
back that  focussed  on  skill  rules;  (d)  used 
tests  that  were  demanding  and  called  on 
students  to  perform  in  different  ways. 

The  studies  in  this  review  focus  on  a 
higher  order  objective,  a complex  cognitive 
skill.  These  results  support  findings  from 
other  reviews  that  have  examined  learning 
basic  skills  and  the  rote  recall  of  knowledge: 
there  is  consistency  in  what  research  says 
about  effective  teaching.  There  is  also  a dif- 
ference. Reviews  of  simple  skills  and  basic 
knowledge  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
time  students  spend  working  on  a task  is  the 
critical  factor  that  determines  student 
achievement.  That  was  not  the  case  with  the 
complex  skill  studies  examined  here.  It  was 
not  how  much  time,  but  how  the  time  was 
spent  that  made  the  difference. 

These  studies  show  that  it  is  not  talent 
alone  that  makes  for  good  teaching.  The 
strategies  briefly  described  here  consistent- 
ly lead  to  higher  student  achievement.  How 
many  are  part  of  your  repertoire? 

Note 

I.  Fora  longer  report  see  Ross,  J.  A.  (1988). 
Controlling  variables:  A meta-analysis  of 
training  studies.  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  58(4),  405-437. 


Testing 

The  highest  student  achievement  results 
occurred  in  programs  that  used  demanding 
tests.  These  tests  provided  few  cues  for 
students.  Potential  variables  that  one  might 
control  were  not  identified  and  students  were 
required  to  construct  an  open-ended 
response  rather  than  selecting  from  multiple- 
choice  options. 

For  example,  in  one  study  using  de- 
manding tests  students  were  asked  to  design 
an  experiment  for  a simple  situation  such  as 
finding  out  what  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
laundry  detergent  or  the  kind  of  food  your 
pet  likes  the  best.  The  challenge  for  teachers 
using  this  item  type  is  to  come  up  with  a 
marking  scheme  that  can  relate  the  work  of 
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Services  en  frangais 


L’lEPO  SE 
DOTE  D‘UN  PLAN 
DE  SERVICES 
EN  FRANgAIS 


Bernard  Courte 

Agent  d’information  au  CREFO,  le 
Centre  de  recherches  en  education 
franco-ontarienne  (lEPO/OISE) 

Eonde  en  1965,  I’lnstitut  d etudes  pedagogi- 
ques  de  I’Ontario  (lEPO)  a requ  un  mandat 
qui  touche  trois  domaines  ; I’enseignement 
des  etudes  superieures,  la  recherche  et  le 
developpement  regional  de  leducation.  Ce 
triple  mandat  distingue  I'lEPO  de  toutes  les 
autres  institutions  provinciates. 

La  Loi  de  1986  sur  les  services  en  fran- 
qais  est  entree  en  vigueur  le  18  novembre 
dernier.  Selon  le  paragraphe  5(1)  ; «Chacun 
a droit  a I’emploi  du  franqais,  conformement 
a la  presente  loi,  pour  communiquer  avec  le 
siege  ou  I’administration  centrale  d'un 
organisme  gouvernemental  ou  d'une  institu- 
tion de  la  Legislature  et  pour  en  recevoir  les 
services.  Chacun  jouit  du  meme  droit  a 
regard  de  tout  autre  bureau  de  I'organisme 
ou  de  I'institution  qui  se  trouve  dans  une 
region  designee  a I’annexe  ou  qui  sert  une 
telle  region. » Aux  fins  de  I'application  de 
cette  loi,  I’lEPO  est  considere  comme  etant 
un  “organisme  gouvernemental"  pour  les  do- 
maines de  la  recherche  et  du  developpement 
regional.  En  ce  sens,  le  caractere  distinct  de 
riEPO  par  rapport  aux  autres  universites  est 
confirme. 

L’lEPO,  qui  se  veut  une  institution  pro- 
vinciate, offre  de  services  en  franqais  prin- 
cipalement  par  le  biais  des  activites  du  Cen- 
tre de  recherches  en  education  franco- 
ontarienne,  ou  CREFO,  et  en  collaboration 
avec  le  Centre  du  Moyen-Nord,  a Sudbury, 
et  celui  d’Ottawa.  Le  CREFO  etant  un  lien 
important  entre  I’lEPO  et  la  communaute 
educative  franco-ontarienne,  il  tente  de 
repondre  aux  besoins  de  cette  communaute 
en  poursuivant  des  activites  dans  les  trois  do- 
maines du  mandat  de  I’lEPO  : la  recherche, 
le  developpement  regional  et  les  etudes 
superieures. 


Ces  activites  ont  pour  but  le  maintien  et 
I’enrichissement  de  la  langue,  de  la  culture 
et  de  I’identite  franco-ontariennes  par  le  biais 
d’activites  de  recherche  et  de  diffusion  des 
resultats  vers  le  milieu  educatif  francophone 
de  tout  rOntario  et  par  le  biais  du  developpe- 
ment regional  dirige  surtout  vers  la  com- 
munaute educative  du  centre  et  du  sud-ouest 
ontariens. 

L’lEPO  s’est  de  plus  dote  d’un  plan  de  ser- 
vices en  franqais  qui  prevoit  du  personnel 
bilingue 

• a Toronto  a la  reception  (telephoniste),  a 
la  bibliotheque,  au  Bureau  des  etudes 
superieures,  au  Bureau  du  directeur  adjoint 
aux  Affaires  academiques  et  a celui  de  la 
directrice  adjointe  au  Developpement 
regional  et  a la  Recherche,  au  CREFO,  au 
Centre  des  langues  modernes,  au  Service  de 
developpement  des  ressources  pedagogiques. 


Diane  Gerin-Lajoie 


aux  Departements  de  curriculum  et  de 
sociologie  de  I’education,  au  Bureau  du  per- 
sonnel et  au  Bureau  des  congres; 

• au  Centre  regional  d’Ottawa; 

• a Sudbury,  au  Centre  du  Moyen-Nord; 

• a St.  Catharines,  au  Centre  regional  du 
Niagara,  et 

• a North  Bay,  au  Centre  regional  du 
Nord-Est. 

A chacun  de  ces  endroits  on  trouvera  done 
soit  un  employe  ou  une  employee  de  sou- 
tien,  un  assistant  ou  une  assistante  de  recher- 
che, ou  un  membre  du  corps  professoral 
pouvant  s’exprimer  en  franqais.  Ces  postes 
ne  sont  cependant  pas  tous  presentement  oc- 
cupes  par  du  personnel  bilingue;  certains 
seront  designes  bilingues  lorsque  la  personne 
en  place  quittera  ses  fonctions. 

La  surveillance  de  I’application  de  la  Loi 
sur  les  services  en  franqais  est  la  respon- 
sabilite  du  directeur  de  I’lnstitut.  Un  poste 
de  coordination  des  services  en  franqais  a 
de  plus  ete  cree  pour  I’appuyer  dans  cette 
fonction.  Ce  poste  a 40  pour  cent  a ete 
pourvu  par  Mme  Diane  Gerin-Lajoie  depuis 
le  14  decembre  1989. 

Mme  Gerin-Lajoie  a obtenu  un  doctorat 
de  riEPO  / Universite  de  Toronto  et  elle 
enseigne  deux  cours  en  franqais  par  voie  de 
formation  a distance  en  sociologie  dans  le 
programme  de  M.Ed.  de  I’lEPO,  «Societe 
et  education*.  Elle  a de  plus  travaille  au 
ministere  des  Colleges  et  Universites  com- 
me analyste  principale  des  politiques  et  des 
programmes.  Elle  a aussi  enseigne  la 
sociologie  a I’Universite  Laurentienne  et  au 
College  Glendon  de  I’Universite  York. 

Bien  que  Mme  Gerin-Lajoie  ne  travaille 
que  deux  jours  par  semaine  comme  coordon- 
natrice,  elle  est  appuyee  dans  ses  fonctions 
par  une  equipe  de  soutien  a temps  partiel 
composee  d’une  secretaire  de  direction  et  de 
personnes  travaillant  et  traduction  et  en  revi- 
sion de  textes.  Cette  equipe  veillera  a ce  que 
les  educatrices  et  educateurs  francophones 
de  rOntario  soient  servis  dans  leur  langue. 
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New  Writers 


Blame  it  on  Elvis 


THE  DECLINE  OF 
THE  TEENAGER 


Jennifer  Orme 

OAC  student,  Wexford  Collegiate, 
Scarborough 

Materialism  in  teenagers  can  be  directly 
linked  to  Elvis  Presley. 

With  the  1950s  came  rock  'n  roll,  Elvis 
Presley,  and  a new  driving  force  behind  con- 
sumerism, the  teenager.  It  all  began  very  in- 
nocently. or  so  it  seemed.  A nice,  good- 
looking  boy  from  the  south  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  emerging  rock  'n  roll  scene. 
He  had  it  all,  the  moves,  the  pants,  the 
attitude,  and  most  importantly,  an  empty 
wallet.  Before  Elvis  became  “king,”  he  didn’t 
need  Oxy-5  or  designer  socks,  and  neither 
did  his  followers.  He  had  an  attitude,  and  so 
did  they.  The  rock  ’n  roll  attitude  said,  “Get 
out  of  my  face.  I'm  a teenager,  and  I don’t 
need  your  cars  and  big  ol’  houses  to  have 
a good  time.  All  I need  is  a record  and  some 
feet  to  dance  with.”  Unfortunately,  this 
philosophy  didn’t  last  long.  Once  Elvis  was 
discovered  by  Hollywood,  he  changed  from 
the  rebellious,  idealistic  Vince  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Jailhouse  Rock  to  the  cynical, 
materialistic  Vince  at  the  end.  The  teenager 
felt  he  had  to  keep  up  with  Elvis,  and  his 
pursuits,  so  what  did  he  do?  He  got  a job. 
How  else  is  a non-celebrity  going  to  afford 
cars  and  parties  and  clothes? 

It  was  Colin  Maclnnes  in  Absolute  Begin- 
ners (1959)  who  first  recognized  the  decline 
of  the  teenager  as  brought  on  by  avarice. 
Maclnnes  doesn’t  pull  any  punches  in  his 
novel;  the  first  line  reads,  “It  was  with  the 
advent  of  the  Laurie  London  era  that  I 
realized  the  whole  teenage  epic  was  totter- 
ing to  doom.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “Laurie 
L.  ...  is  a sign  of  decadence.  This  teenage 
thing  is  getting  out  of  hand.”  And,  “It’s  been 
a two-way  twist,  this  teenage  party.  Exploita- 
tion of  the  kiddos  by  the  conscripts,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  themselves  by  the  crafty  little 
absolute  beginners.  The  net  result?  Teen- 
ager’s become  a dirty  word  or,  at  any  rate, 
a square  one.”  Mr.  Maclnnes,  however,  fails 
to  see  Elvis’s  part  in  all  of  this.  The  same 
seemingly  enlightened  teenager  suddenly 
swears  “.  . . by  Elvis  and  all  the  saints.” 

The  1960s  brought  a rebellion  against 
everything  Elvis.  Teenagers  denounced 


The  rock  n roll 
attitude  said, 

‘‘Get  out  of  my  face. 
Tm  a teenager.” 


materialism  and  greed,  opting  for  communes 
and  “free  love.”  This  rebellion,  however,  was 
short  lived.  Elvis  discovered  Las  Vegas, 
sequins,  and  gluttony,  atrocities  reflected  in 
Disco,  and  the  “me  generation.”  Young 
people,  following  Elvis’s  lead,  became 
obsessed  with  having  the  “right”  life  style. 
First  one  needed  the  right  clothes.  Clothes 
require  matching  make-up.  To  highlight  the 
make-up,  one  needed  a colour-coordinated 
car.  A strange,  but  not  unpredictable, 
phenomenon  occurred.  Young  people  found 
that  once  they  had  the  right  life  style,  they 
wanted  more  of  it.  E.  M.  Forester  observed 
a similar  phenomenon  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  his  essay  “My  Wood.” 
Once  a person  has  something,  they  want 
more.  For  some  reason  people  can  never  get 


enough.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
young.  They  do  not  generally  have  many 
responsibilities  to  anyone  but  themselves. 
Parents  pay  for  the  necessities,  food,  shelter, 
and  so  on.  This  leaves  the  money  that  they 
earn  through  part-time  Jobs  for  “stuff,”  and 
more  “stuff.” 

When  Elvis  died,  youth  went  overboard. 
They  split  into  factions  defined  by  the  type 
of  music  they  listened  to.  The  “stuff’  they 
bought  reflected  that  type  of  music;  therefore 
they  had  to  buy  more  “stuff’  to  define  what 
group  they  belonged  to. 

Even  after  Elvis’s  death,  teenagers  feel 
they  have  to  live  up  to  Elvis’s  standards.  As 
the  Dead  Milkmen  say,  “Elvis  may  be  dead, 
but  his  cash-flow  lives  on.”  Teenagers  must 
keep  up  with  the  ever  changing  fashions  that 
Elvis  no  longer  controls.  It  would  seem  that 
the  only  thing  on  a young  person’s  mind 
today  is  the  newest  thing  they  just  must  have. 
This  trend  of  decadent  materialism  in  today’s 
young  was  started  by  Elvis  Presley.  Who  will 
end  it? 

New  Writers  is  an  Orbit  column  featuring 
writers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Ontario. 
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Viewpoint 


The  primary  program - 
Dream  or  nightmare? 


Anne  Kanert 

Member  of  “Concerned  Parents  of 
Etobicoke” 

“Concerned  Parents  of  Etobicoke”  welcomes 
the  educational  initiatives  announced  in  the 
recent  “Speech  from  the  Throne.”  particular- 
ly the  renewed  emphasis  on  literacy  and  on 
assessing  student  performance.  The  govern- 
ment's determination  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  is  heartening. 

The  Play  Program,  which  was  introduced 
in  Ontario  primary  schools  in  the  early  1970s 
and  given  new  impetus  in  1985,  is  considered 
“developmentally  appropriate”  for  Junior 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  3.  According  to 
various  Ministry  of  Education  documents, 
children  in  these  grades  learn  best  through 
an  open-ended  inquiry/decision  making 
process: 

■■[Children]  are  already  familiar  with  the  in- 
quiry process  through  their  experiences  with 
play,  and  their  most  important  need  in  the 
primary  years  is  to  have  opportunities  to  con- 
tinue their  natural  inclination  towards  inquiry 
learning.  In  this  regard,  their  ability  to  make 
and  be  responsible  for  their  own  learning 
decisions  will  ensure  both  their  growth  and 
their  refinement  of  the  inquiry  process.” 
(Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1985) 

While  "Concerned  Parents”  considers  the 
attempt  to  match  curriculum  to  a child’s 
developmental  stage  a positive  one,  the 
assumption  that  the  needs  of  the  child  in  the 
primary  division  are  best  met  through  play 
and  inductive  inquiry  does  not  appear  valid 
in  the  light  of  recent  findings  in  psychological 
research. 

In  a key  series  of  studies,  educational 
researcher  Nate  Gage  (1978,  1985)  discovered 
that  children  in  the  early  grades  were  often 
confused  by  inquiry  learning  and  would 
revert  to  lower-stage  pre-operational  think- 
ing when  left  to  work  things  out  on  their 
own.  The  teacher-directed  approach,  on  the 
other  hand,  yielded  strong  gains  in  reading 
and  mathematics.  The  findings  indicate  that 
children  in  the  initial  stages  of  concrete 
operations  need  carefully  explained  tasks, 
close  monitoring,  and  consistent  and  con- 
crete rewards. 


Yet  the  Play  Program  promotes  an  am- 
biguous discovery  learning  process  in  which 
first-hand  experience  with  objects  and  events 
is  considered  more  appropriate  than  direct 
instruction  by  the  teacher.  According  to  the 
eminent  psychologist  Reuven  Feuerstein 
(1979),  the  young  child’s  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  first  and  foremost  dependent  on 
“mediation,”  which  can  be  defined  as  the  in- 
teractional process  between  the  child  and  an 
experienced,  intentioned  adult  who  guides, 
directs,  and  transmits  knowledge  to  the  child. 
Feuerstein  considers  cultural  mediation  to  be 
the  sine  qua  non  for  the  passage  from  animal 
to  human  modes  of  relating  to  the  world. 

The  findings  of  Gage  and  Feuerstein  have 
been  validated  by  other  researchers:  Thomas 
Good  (1985),  Penelope  Peterson  and  her 
associates  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Peterson,  Janicki,  & Swing,  1980),  and 
researcher  Alan  Miller  (1981).  What  emerges 
from  their  research  is  the  following  sequence 
of  development:  a need  for  more  direct 
teaching  in  the  early  grades  followed  by  a 
capacity,  among  adolescents,  for  more  in- 
dependent inquiry,  decision  making,  and 
problem  solving.  Cognitive  growth  and 
higher  levels  of  achievement  depend,  to  a 
large  degree,  on  how  well  learning  ex- 
periences match  students’  developmental 
levels  and  build  on  existing  knowledge  and 
skills. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sequence  of  pro- 
gramming in  Ontario  is  as  follows:  indepen- 
dent inquiry  at  the  kindergarten  level  and  in 
the  early  grades,  gradually  followed  by  more 


Is  the  discovery 
approach  working  or  do 
elementary  students  need 
higher  levels  of  direct 
instruction?  Orbit  invites 
responses  to  “Concerned 
Parents  of  Etobicoke.” 
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structured  orientation  at  intermediate  and 
senior  levels.  The  sequence  proposed  by 
Gage,  Feuerstein,  Good,  Peterson,  and 
Miller,  from  dependence  on  others  toward 
increasing  self-direction,  seems  to  fit  much 
better  students’  actual  developmental 
capabilities  and  results  in  greater  academic 
gains. 

Even  research  conducted  in  Ontario  sup- 
ports the  validity  of  more  direct  teaching  in 
the  early  grades.  In  a classic  comparison 
study  that  was  conducted  in  Etobicoke 
schools  in  1976/77,  researchers  Brian  Usher 
and  Mary-Ann  Evans  (1978)  compared  levels 
of  achievement  at  the  Grade  1 and  2 levels 
in  more  traditional,  teacher-directed  classes 
with  play-type  programs.  The  researchers 
discovered  higher  levels  of  achievement  in 
classes  where  a greater  emphasis  was  placed 
on  direct  instruction  in  numeracy,  word 
analysis,  phonics,  and  printing  letters  and 
where  there  was  a lower  emphasis  on  play 
and  exploratory  activities.  Average  scores  for 
students  in  the  Play  Program  were  con- 
sistently lower  than  for  those  in  the  more 
traditional  classrooms,  particularly  in 
reading  and  mathematics.  These  findings 
were  never  published  by  the  Etobicoke 
Board,  but  appeared  in  part  in  Reading 
Research  Quarterly  in  1985  (see  Evans  & 
Carr,  1985). 

This  research  sheds  light  onto  the  ques- 
tions of  why  many  children  in  the  early 
grades  are  not  learning  to  read,  why 
estimates  for  learning  disabilities  range  be- 
tween 20  to  30  percent  for  most  boards 
(Wilson,  1983),  why  there  is  a high  school 
drop-out  rate  of  30  percent  (Radwanski, 
1987),  and  what  further  measures  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  current  situation.  The 
connection  between  low  levels  of  achieve- 
ment at  the  elementary  level  and  high  school 
drop-out  and  illiteracy  rates  has  already  been 
documented  in  various  studies  (see  De 
Ridder,  1988;  Lloyd,  1978). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  which  supports  the 
effectiveness  of  higher  levels  of  direct 
teaching  at  the  primary  level,  the  continued 
implementation  of  the  Play  Program  is  unac- 
ceptable to  “Concerned  Parents.”  And,  while 
the  initiatives  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  offer  some  hope  for  improve- 
ment, we  believe  that  further  action  is  . \ 
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urgently  needed  if  Ontario’s  primary  school 
students  are  to  benefit.  The  implementation 
of  the  Play  Program,  the  dream  of  many  On- 
tario educators,  has  been  our  nightmare  and 
our  children’s  educational  ghetto.  It  is  time 
for  Ontario  educators  to  provide  all  students 
with  programs  based  on  solid  research,  that 
truly  match  their  developmental  needs,  and 
lead  to  higher  levels  of  achievement. 
Anything  less  could  constitute  what  educa- 
tional historian  Dr.  Ruth  Weir  (1983)  terms 
“the  legally  encouraged  neglect  of  children.” 
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Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  In  Educational  Administration 

Suite  12-115,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  Ontario  M5S  1 V5 

Event  Number  53 

LEARNING  WITH STYL^:  INSTRUCTION  WITH  IMPACT  OCLEA 

An  International  Conference  on  Learning  Styles 
March  22-24, 1990 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  In  Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  Ontario  M5S  1 V5 
Fee:  $275  (Canadian) 

Featuring: 

• Dr.  Anthony  Gregorc,  an  international  authority  on  styles  of  the  mind  and  their  influence 

on  human  relationships; 

• Full  day  workshops  on  a choice  of  2 learning  styles  models  and  approaches: 
eg.  4MAT,  LSP,  Knowledge  Accessing  Styles,  MBTI,  Experiential/Leaming  Styles, 

Style  Differentiated  Instruction,  Cognitive  Styles,  NASSP  Learning  Style  Profiles,  etc. 

• Open  Forums  presenting  practical  applications  by  teachers,  counsellors,  administrators. 

Resource  Teachers 

• Materials  Fair  - throughout  the  conference 

• Active  Learning  Style  Network  Directory  of  Canadian  and  International  resources. 

To  register,  contact  OCLEA,  Suite  12-115, 252  Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto  ON  M5S  1 V5 
416-923-6641 , extension  2558  FAX  416-926-4725 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  all  those  who  entered  the 
Orbit  Essay  Competition: 

The  World’s  Biggest  Bookstore  and  OISE  thank  you  for  your  sub- 
mission. Results  will  be  sent  to  you  in  May  1990  and  the  winning 
essay  may  be  published  in  the  October  (rather  than  April)  issue  of 
Orbit. 


Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  in  Educational  Administration 
Suite  12-115,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  Ontario  M5S  1 V5 


THINK  sCf 


Canadian  Colloquium  on  Thinking:  Access  To  Action 

October  11-13, 1990 
Skyline  Hotel 

655  Dixon  Road,  Toronto  Ontario  M9W 1 J4 
Fee:  $295  (Canadian) 

This  working  fomm  will  involve  participants  in  actively  exploring  current  and  future  issues 
involved  in  acquiring  and  using  a range  of  thinking  skills  in  our  rapidly  changing  world. 
The  process  will  be  punctuated  by  appropriate  keynote  speakers. 


Participants  will: 

• identify  critical  issues  within  the  contexts  of  their  working  and  learning  environments; 

• investigate  ideas,  visions  and  strategies  for  action; 

• develop  a personal  action  plan. 


This  forum  will  be  composed  of  large  and  small  group  sessions  organized  around  the 
following  sectors:  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges/universities; 
business  and  n.g.o.'s,  administration  and  government  agencies;  community  and 
advocacy  groups. 


To  register,  contact  OCLEA,  Suite  12-115,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto  ON  M5S  1 V5 
416-923-6641 . extension  2558  FAX  416-926-4725 
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Heritage  Language  Programs  f 


A SEMANTIC  PROBLEM 


Marcel  Danesi 

Professor  of  Linguistics  and  Italian,  University  of  Toronto 

Ever  since  their  incorporation  into  the  Canadian  elementary  school 
system  in  the  early  seventies.  Heritage  Language  (HL)  programs 
have  often  come  under  the  research  microscope  of  some  of  Canada's, 
and  the  world's,  leading  educational  investigators.  The  dominant 
image  that  their  research  lens  has  registered  for  everyone  to  see  is 
that  of  a structured  learning  experience  that  enhances  the  overall 
verbal,  cognitive,  and  affective  development  of  minority  language 
children  (see  Danesi,  1988a.  for  a review  of  the  relevant  literature). 

The  evidence  coming  out  of  this  domain  has  been  so  over- 
whelmingly positive  that  it  has  understandably  spawned  a plethora 
of  psycho-educational  theories  which  have  attempted  to  make  sense 
of  the  findings.  The  most  important  and  widely  discussed  of  these 
is  the  principle  of  linguistic  interdependence  formulated  by  Jim 
Cummins  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (e.g. 
Cummins,  1979,  1984).  It  claims,  in  essence,  that  proficiency  and 
skill  in  both  the  child’s  mother  tongue  and  the  school  language  are 
interdependent:  that  is,  the  formal  acquisition  of  both  languages  in 
a literacy-rich  environment  leads  to  a conscious  awareness  in  the 
child  of  a common  core  of  verbal  categories  which  both  languages 
utilize  in  specific  ways.  The  child  enrolled  in  a HL  program  can 
be  considered,  therefore,  to  be  a “little  linguist”  who  has  learned 
to  see  the  HL  and  the  school  language  as  particular  systems  among 
many,  and  to  view  their  labels  and  forms  under  more  general 
categories  of  cognitive  organization.  Cummins's  theoretical  construct 
can  thus  be  seen  to  explain  the  positive  findings  in  a p.sychological- 
ly  plausible  fashion.  It  is  also  intriguing  to  note  that  the  same  pat- 
tern of  cognitive  enrichment  has  been  found  even  in  children  who 
study  a HL,  but  who  are  of  a different  ethno-cultural  background 
(Danesi,  1988a).  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  learning  another 
language  in  elementary  school  can  only  benefit  the  academic  develop- 
ment of  children  (see  also  Titone,  1978,  1985  on  this  point). 

Yet.  despite  the  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  linguistic  in- 
terdependence, doubts  continue  to  linger  on  about  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  the  child’s  mother  tongue  as  a means  for  gaining  proficiency 
in  the  school  language  and  for  acquiring  knowledge.  In  part,  this 
scepticism  is  a residue  of  previously  held  educational  myths  in 
society  at  large.  The  three  most  ingrained  ones  are  the  “maximum 
exposure”  myth  (e.g.,  Cummins  & Swain,  1986),  the  “language  con- 
fusion” myth,  and  the  “neurological  space”  myth  (e.g.,  Danesi, 
1986). 

According  to  the  maximum  exposure  myth,  it  is  argued  that 
minority  language  students  need  intensive  instruction  in,  and  maxi- 
mal exposure  to,  the  school  language.  The  underlying  assumption 
is  that  the  development  of  academic  skills  depends  directly  on  ex- 
posure to  the  school  language.  However,  as  the  research  has  shown, 
it  is  more  crucial  to  ensure  that  minority  language  children  under- 
stand the  instructional  input  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  language  confusion  myth  claims  that  learning  more  than  one 
language  at  school  leads  to  linguistic  confusion  in  the  child,  as 
evidenced  by  typical  patterns  of  interference  in  the  child's  codes. 
However,  as  the  relevant  research  makes  abundantly  clear,  the  com- 
mon core  of  language  abilities  that  emerges  in  the  child  constitutes 


a potential  source  of  interference  only  in  the  early  stages.  Through 
the  gradual  gaining  of  literacy  in  the  different  codes  (which  forces 
the  child  to  reflect  consciously  on  the  specific  forms  of  each  code), 
the  common  core  becomes  a cognitive  foundation  for  the  transfer 
of  verbal  skills  as  the  child  learns  to  separate  each  code  according 
to  context.  At  this  point,  the  common  core  no  longer  contributes 
to  the  admixture  of  language  features  (see  also  Danesi,  1988b,  on 
this  point). 

Einally,  according  to  the  neurological  space  myth,  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  only  so  much  space  in  the  brain  for  language,  and  that 
the  presence  of  a competing  code  in  neurological  space  will  only 
take  away  from  the  ability  of  the  school  language  to  allow  for  the 
formation  of  basic  cognitive  information  schemas  in  the  child.  The 
absurdity  of  this  claim  requires  no  comment  here. 


. . . despite  the  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  linguistic  interdependence, 
doubts  continue  to  linger  on  . . . 


The  research  literature  on  HL  education  has  gone  a long  way 
toward  dispelling  such  myths.  Certainly  no  one  will  argue  strenuously . 
any  longer  against  HL  education  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of  these 
myths.  So  there  must  be  a “hidden”  reason  behind  the  persistence 
of  a mindset  against  the  study  of  HLs  in  school.  Perhaps  the  problem 
can  be  located  in  the  word  "heritage”  itself.  This  is  certainly  not 
a neutral  educational  term.  Its  connotations  go  far  beyond  a simple 
reference  to  the  acquisition  of  a language,  extending  into  the  do- 
main of  cultural  perception.  In  other  words,  does  the  term  sub- 
consciously imply  an  array  of  cultural  images  and  perceptions  that 
have  little  to  do  with  the  nature  of  language  learning  itself? 

To  get  an  answer  to  this  specific  question,  a research  team  was 
set  up  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  in  1988.  With  funding  from  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  team  con- 
ducted a large-scale  survey  of  over  2,000  parents  living  in  southern 
Ontario  who  had  children  enrolled  in  elementary  school.  The  results 
of  this  survey  are  currently  being  analyzed  for  dominant  statistical 
patterns  by  Jim  Cummins  and  myself.  However,  a pilot  project  in- 
volving 200  randomly  chosen  parents  was  conducted  a few  months 
before  the  actual  survey  in  order  to  get  a glimpse  into  any  possible 
pattern.  The  results  of  this  pilot  study  have  made  it  saliently  obvious 
that  the  term  “heritage”  is  a troublesome  one  indeed. 

Two  questionnaires  (A  and  B)  were  used  in  the  pilot  study.  Both 
asked  the  parents  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  same  question,  with:- 
the  difference  that  in  half  of  the  questionnaires  (A)  the  term  heritage' 
language  was  used  at  a specific  point  in  the  question,  while  in  thei 
other  half  (B)  the  term  language  arts  was  used  at  the  same  pointiy 

• Questionnaire  A 

If  the  school  in  which  your  child  is  enrolled  offered  a Heritage' 
Language  program,  in  which  a language  other  than  the  one(s)  you 
speak  at  home  were  taught,  would  you  allow  your  child  to  take  it? 
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• Questionnaire  B 

If  the  school  in  which  your  child  is  enrolled  offered  a Language 
Arts  program,  in  which  a language  other  than  the  one(s)  you  speak 
at  home  were  taught,  would  you  allow  your  child  to  take  if? 

It  is  clear  that  both  questions  have  the  same  semantic  content.  Thus, 
any  difference  in  response  pattern  between  A and  B will  point  strong- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  connotative  "charge"  borne  by  the  term 
heritage  language. 

The  parents  involved  in  the  pilot  study  were  given  the  question- 
naires at  regularly  scheduled  parent-teacher  meetings  in  various 
elementary  schools  throughout  southern  Ontario.  Only  those  who 
agreed  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  were  given  one.  No  identifying 
information  was  included  on  the  questionnaires;  and  the  completed 
questionnaires  were  given  to  the  field  worker  present  at  the  school 
in  a sealed  envelope.  These  measures  were  taken  in  order  to  allow 
the  parents  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  their  responses.  One 
hundred  copies  of  A and  one  hundred  copies  of  B were  collected 
in  this  way. 

In  this  pilot  study,  no  other  questions  were  included.  We  simply 
wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any  substance  to  our  suspicion  that  the 
term  heritage  language  was  a problematic  one.  In  the  large-scale 
survey,  the  response  pattern  on  this  question  could  then  be  correlated 
to  a whole  range  of  significant  variables  (e.g.,  educational  level  and 
social  class  of  the  parents,  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  parents,  at- 
titudes of  the  parents  toward  other  cultures,  etc.).  In  other  words, 
we  used  the  pilot  questionnaire  only  as  a litmus  test  for  indicating 
to  us  if  the  large-scale  project  was  worth  pursuing. 

As  it  turned  out.  every  single  parent  answered  yes  to  B:  that  is, 
every  parent  found  the  idea  of  a language  arts  program  an  attrac- 
tive educational  proposal  for  their  children  (no  matter  what  language 
the  child  was  to  be  taught).  But  only  7 parents  answered  yes  to  A: 
that  is,  93  percent  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  child  studying 
a heritage  language  that  was  different  from  the  one  spoken  in  the 
home.  Using  a simple  standard  error  of  a percentage  technique 
(Kalton.  1966;  p.  23),  we  can  be  fairly  sure  (at  the  95  percent  con- 
fidence level)  that  the  percentage  figure  of  93  percent  is  accurate 
within  6.57  percentage  points. 

The  large-scale  survey  is  beginning  to  provide  us  with  an  array 
of  correlations  that  will  allow  us  to  go  into  this  whole  question  in 
some  detail.  But  already  in  the  pilot  study  one  can  easily  see  that 
there  is  indeed  a problem  with  the  term  heritage  language.  For 
whatever  reason,  this  term  seems  to  have  taken  on  an  undesirable 
semantic  charge  that  has  seeped  into  the  mind  set  of  society  at  large. 
This  might  explain  why  there  continues  to  be  a discrepancy  between 
the  research  findings  and  a significant  portion  of  popular  opinion 
in  the  area  of  so-called  heritage  language  education. 
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Wilf  Scott  is  a technical  education  teacher 
at  General  Brock  Secondary  School  in 
Burlington  and  the  Halton  Board’s  Heritage 
Languages  Supervisor.  As  part  of  Orbit's 
ongoing  commitment  to  the  discussion  of 
issues  of  racism  in  education,  I asked  Wilf 
some  frank  questions  of  what  it  means  to  be 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
ethnicity  and  what  kinds  of  solutions  are 
presented  by  Canada’s  multiculturalism 
policy.  (Heather  Berkeley,  Editor) 


WS:  Wilf  Scott 
HB:  Heather  Berkeley 


HB:  Could  we  start  with  a brief  profile  of 
where  you’ve  been? 

WS:  Basically,  I was  a kid  from  a small  town 
(Amherstburg,  Ontario)  who  had  large  ideas. 
Too  large  for  the  town.  If  there  was  a 
challenge  there,  you  could  look  for  Wilfred. 
My  cousin  tells  a story  that  puts  it  well.  Our 
grandfather  used  to  have  a rooster  in  his 
yard,  and  that  rooster  would  keep  all  the 
grandchildren  out,  until  one  day  I decided 
that  that  rooster  was  no  longer  going  to  rule. 
1 went  into  that  yard  and  battled  with  that 
rooster  and  I won  and  from  then  on  I walk- 
ed by  that  rooster  and  brought  kids  into  the 
yard.  Now  that  kind  of  shows  the  kind  of  life 
I’ve  had. 

HB:  Are  you  talking  indirectly  about 
struggles  with  the  education  bureaucracy? 

WS:  About  the  way  of  educational  life  in  the 
province.  Back  when  I was  coming  up 
through  the  system,  what  little  bit  of  the 
system  I had,  everything  was  white  to  me, 
because  they  treated  me  black,  and  I saw  that 
as  something  that  made  me  different.  Being 
raised  that  way,  you  are  bound  to  carry  that 
stigma  for  a long  time.  You  eliminate  that 
stigma  by  opening  up  opportunities  for 
yourself. 

HB:  Did  you  finish  high  school? 

WS:  Being  the  eldest  in  a large  family,  there 
were  14  of  us,  10  sisters  and  4 brothers,  I 
had  to  go  to  work.  I dropped  out  of  Grade 
9,  and  I have  not  had  any  formal  secondary 
education  since.  I taught  myself  because  I 
had  to  work.  I washed  cars,  I shined  shoes, 
1 sold  papers.  And  then  I joined  the  navy. 
And  after  that  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  army  educated  me  in  West  Germany. 
In  electronics.  Then  I went  back  to  Wind- 
sor and  got  a job  at  Chrysler.  I was  also  with 
the  UAW  Regional  Office  when  Dennis 
McDermot  was  there. 

HB:  What  about  racism  then? 

WS:  We  had  no  black  supervisors  then.  I 
don’t  use  the  term  “black”  just  to  say  black. 
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We  had  no  visible  minority  supervisors.  It 
was  rather  interesting  as  well  because 
Chrysler  started  taking  on  black  people  in 
the  late  ’50s  to  work  on  the  line. 

HB:  That’s  different  from  Ford. 

WS:  Well,  Ford  took  on  blacks  but  stuck 
them  in  the  foundries.  It’s  like  today.  If  you 
want  a community  project  you  get  a minority 
to  do  it.  Or  like  the  way  they  treated  women 
until  affirmative  action.  They  said,  “OK, 
fine.  Then  you  can  go  in  the  classroom  but 
you  won’t  be  able  to  get  administration  yet.” 
1 resigned  from  Chrysler  in  1968  because 
1 felt  I wanted  something  better  to  do  with 
my  life.  I went  back  to  school. 

HB:  What  degrees  did  you  get? 

WS:  Arts,  Education,  and  Commerce.  It 
took  me  a year  and  a half,  basically,  to  do 
my  BA. 

HB:  But  that’s  a three-year  program.  How 
did  you  do  it? 

WS:  Discipline.  Basically  the  military  ser- 
vice set  me  up  for  university.  It  was  a new 
way  of  life.  Ah,  I saw  this  light  go  on.  It  said, 
“If  you  do  this,  this,  and  this,  it’s  going  to 
be  difficult  for  them  to  say  no,  no,  no.” 
Well,  they  still  say  no,  no,  no.  It’s  not 
qualifications,  it’s  values.  Especially  if  you 
are  being  interviewed  for  a position,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  you  can  do  or  what  you 
have,  if  people  don’t  have  good  vibes  about 
you,  they’re  going  to  put  thumbs  down  on 
you. 

HB:  And  that’s  where  racism  plays  its  part? 

WS:  Listen,  in  the  last  decade  it  has  become 
a common  practice  to  link  Canada’s  multi- 
culturalism policy  with  multicultural  educa- 
tion. This  approach  attempts  to  minimize 
racism  by  stressing  special  minority  needs 
and  attitudinal  change.  Well,  multicultural- 
ism is  basically  for  votes.  And  then  the 
critical  objectives  of  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty and  equality  of  life  chances  are  invariably 
overlooked.  That’s  where  racism  comes  in. 
One  could  postulate  that  a “consciousness” 
has  been  developed  among  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  that  their  cultural  values  have 
been  accepted.  But  it  works  like  this:  “Well, 


I’m  here  now,”  and  we  say,  “Oh  yeah,  there’s 
a Hindi  person  over  there,  well  that’s  their 
custom.  Isn’t  that  nice  for  them.” 

HB:  That’s  like  trivializing  their  culture. 

WS:  You  got  it.  Trivialization.  One  could 
also  postulate  that  the  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity that  these  minorities  face  have  large- 
ly gone  unchanged.  By  demonstrating  public 
support  for  the  preservation  of  cultural  tradi- 
tions, the  majority  can  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  ignore  the  evidence  of  a racially 
stratified  economic  system  and  what  I mean 
by  that  is  what  they  are  into  is  festivities  and 
celebrations.  Now  what  I’m  saying  is  let’s 
get  into  the  humanism  of  multiculturalism 
— equal  opportunity  to  life’s  chances. 

HB:  So  for  you  multiculturalism  boils  down 
to  getting  rid  of  racism? 

WS:  Not  getting  rid  of  it.  I don’t  think  you’ll 
ever  get  rid  of  all  forms  of  racism.  But  it 
would  be  one  of  the  factors  that  would 
diminish  the  intensity  of  racism  in  the 
country. 

The  difficulty  with  present  multicultural 
education  policies  is  that  they’re  based  on 
false  premises,  notably  that  a static  inter- 
pretation of  culture  can  represent  different 
groups  of  people.  This  is  where  it  breaks 
down.  We  may  talk  about  people,  about  their 
cultures,  but  we  don’t  understand  anything 
about  them.  Now,  I don’t  say  that  the  ideal 
situation  is,  “We  don’t  see  colour.” 

HB:  Who  says  we  don’t  see  colour? 

WS:  Basically  that’s  the  way  education  is, 
it  doesn’t  see  colour.  It  can’t  afford  to  see 
colour.  They  try  to  treat  everyone  equally. 
That’s  the  premise.  Do  you  understand  what 
I mean? 

HB:  Yes,  you’re  saying  that  the  official  line 
is  not  to  see  colour.  But  nobody  really 
believes  that,  do  they? 

WS:  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way.  In  a 
municipal,  rural  system,  like  Halton,  you’re 
of  a certain  mind.  You’re  in  an  old  system 
and  you’re  going  to  be  not  really  resistant 
to  change  but  not  really  ready  to  hear  about 
it  either.  You’re  going  to  road-block,  you’re  | 
going  to  have  people  who  show  evidence  of  j 
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intimidation  in  terms  of  talking  about 
change,  of  changing  the  system.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  there  are  people  very 
strongly  opposed  to  multiculturalism  in 
terms  of  heritage  language.  So  you're  going 
to  have  people  who  talk  about  heritage 
language  as  something  that  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  family.  I consider  that  those 
people  lack  vision. 

HB:  Can  we  talk  specifically  now  about  the 
teaching  of  heritage  languages?  When  would 
they  be  taught?  Who  teaches  them? 

WS:  They  have  the  extended  day,  after 
school,  and  on  weekends.  And  that  has  to 
be  ruled  upon  by  a particular  board.  In 
Halton,  it’s  after  school  and  on  weekends. 
Our  instructors  tend  to  be  various  communi- 
ty leaders.  I have  five  or  six  with  PhD’s.  I 
have  three  or  four  OTC  people.  I have  peo- 
ple who  are  proficient  in  the  language  and 
have  their  experience  elsewhere. 

HB;  What  languages  are  currently  being 
taught? 

WS:  Arabic,  Urdu,  Cantonese,  Mandarin, 
Greek,  Hindi,  Spanish,  Serbian,  Persian, 
German.  There  are  560  kids  in  all.  After  the 
Board  receives  requests  from  a group  of 
parents,  which  later  becomes  the  parents’ 
association  for  that  particular  language,  the 
program  is  set  up  and  my  job  is  to  profes- 
sionally develop  the  program  and  the  instruc- 
tors. I visit  each  classroom  as  frequently  as 
I can  in  order  to  give  the  support  that  they 
need  and  to  provide  supervision. 

HB:  Does  Halton  also  have  a race  relations 
co-ordinator? 

WS:  No.  But  schools  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  front  and  centre  on  this  one  because 
they  can  take  their  curriculum  and  start  ex- 
panding that  curriculum.  I’d  like  to  see  that 
curriculum  expanded  to  all  races,  not  Just 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
European  aspect. 

HB;  So,  for  example,  we  could  learn  about 
the  history  of  India  . . . 

WS:  Or  why  not  start  closer  to  home?  What 
is  the  history  of  Ontario  told  through  the  eyes 
of  Native  Canadians? 

HB:  Well,  I guess  it  Just  must  be  terrible. 
What  words  would  you  use  for  that? 

WS:  When  you’ve  washed  cars  and  shined 
shoes  and  sold  popcorn  on  the  street,  what 
words  would  you  want  me  to  use  for  that? 
I found  it  very  demeaning. 

HB:  You’ve  talked  before  about  changing  the 
formal  concept  of  multiculturalism,  which 
includes  the  festivities  and  so  on,  into  a more 


flexible  concept,  which  would  mean  the 
culture  would  change  as  the  kids  grew  up 
in  a new  country.  You  imply  you  have  an  idea 
of  what  kind  of  society  you’d  like  Canada 
to  be. 

WS:  I see  Canada  as  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  But 
when  you  view  Canada,  with  the  capital  C 
to  spell  its  name,  it  also  means  conservatism. 
You  have  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who  is 
willing  to  take  a chance,  to  see  change  as 
an  opportunity  and  capitalize  on  it.  We  are 
not  an  innovative  people.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle creative  thinking  going  on  in  politics  to- 
day. The  best  they  can  do  is  say,  “OK,  fine, 
we  have  an  immigration  policy  in  place”  and 
they  bring  in  175,000  people  each  year  and 
50,000  usually  wind  up  going  to  the  U.S. 
What  I’m  saying  in  terms  of  the  coming 
together  of  our  nation,  in  the  evolution  of 
multiculturalism,  is  that  the  barriers  must 
come  down  and  the  only  way  the  barriers  are 
going  to  fall  is  to  start  at  the  grass  roots,  and 
the  grass  roots  are  elementary  school 
children.  Think  of  the  benefits  children 
would  have  if  they  were  taught  this  informa- 
tion about  all  cultures.  If  they  had  this  in- 
formation by  Grade  8,  what  kind  of  rules  do 
you  think  we  would  have  then?  I think  the 
walls  would  start  coming  down.  My  children 
will  never  experience  the  humility,  the  de- 
humanized treatment  that  I experienced 
myself  as  a youth. 

HB:  I would  advocate  the  melting  pot.  I 
know  that  in  Canada  we  have  the  so-called 
mosaic  and  in  the  States  it’s  the  melting  pot. 
But  I think  the  melting  pot  is  sort  of  a good 
idea.  You  know,  you  intermarry  with  all 
kinds  of  groups,  you  mix  the  whole  gene 
pool  up,  and  you  start  again. 

WS:  But  they  don’t  become  the  same. 
There’s  slagg,  so  to  speak.  Ones  who  aren’t 
wanted.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  basical- 
ly our  problem  begins  in  the  home  and  we’re 
going  to  have  to  educate  people,  starting  in 
day  school.  We  have  to  show  the  kids  that 
groups  of  all  cultures  are  accepted.  They’re 
not  accepted  now  and  that’s  why  we’re  having 
the  problem. 

HB:  Who’s  accepted? 

WS;  Oh  the  traditional  majority  would  still 
feel  quite  accepted.  And  yes  there  would  be 
some  threats  in  terms  of  cultures  coming  into 
Canada.  There  are  biases.  There  are  pre- 
judices. But  what  changes  prejudices  and 
biases  is  not  change  itself  but  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  what  we  need  for  our  children. 

I recently  attended  a reception  for  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Canadian  Black  History 
Society.  It  was  hosted  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ontario  Lincoln  Alexander.  In 
his  address  he  referred  to  two  black 
gentlemen  whose  combined  ages  were  close 


to  200  years.  As  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
spoke  of  the  racially  degrading  times  they 
had  faced  in  their  early  days  in  Canada,  he 
vowed  that  changes  are  within  society’s  grasp 
and  within  the  next  decade  there  will  be 
sweeping  changes  for  minorities  in  Canada. 

As  Canada  readies  itself  to  enter  the  21st 
century,  it  faces  many  obstacles.  One  of  the 
most  deeply  felt  is  the  realization  of  customs 
and  habits.  East  Indians  have  arrived  here 
from  four  continents,  are  members  of  three 
world  religions,  Hindu,  Christianity  and 
Islam,  and  are  possibly  more  diverse  in  their 
experience  than  any  other  recent  group  in 
Canada.  Therefore  for  racial,  ethnic 
minorities  there  is  not  some  presumed 
cultural  similarity  that  unites  them  as  of- 
ficials would  like  to  think  — they’re  all  alike 
so  we  can  Just  let  them  hang  together. 

HB:  So  what  is  the  common  bond? 

WS:  The  common  bond  is  being  recipients 
of  hostility,  prejudice,  discrimination. 

HB:  What  kind  of  bond  of  solidarity  is  that? 

WS:  We’re  all  getting  it  so  we  might  as  well 
bond  together  so  that  we  can  pool  our  wits, 
so  that  we  can  defend  ourselves  legally  and 
otherwise. 

HB:  How  could  it  be  different? 

WS:  That  we’d  allow  people  to  come  into 
the  country  and  let  them  alone  and  let  them 
find  their  way.  If  we  do  that,  they  will  take 
all  the  old  customs  that  they  have  that  do  not 
fit  in  this  contemporary  society  and  get  rid 
of  them  and  adopt  new  customs.  But  they 
will  maintain  the  ones  that  do  fit  which  add 
to  the  beauty  and  certainly  the  clear  distinc- 
tion of  each  group.  Basically  they  will  come 
in  and  find  their  way.  That’s  the  evolution. 

In  my  old  neighbourhood  in  Windsor, 
there  was  a Czech  blacksmith  shop.  The  guy 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  English.  He  was 
an  excellent  blacksmith.  I asked  him, 
“Would  you  show  me  how  to  make 
horseshoes?”  He  pushed  me  away.  I was 
about  11.  I would  say,  “Come  on.  I want  to 
learn  how  to  make  horseshoes.  And  I want 
to  see  how  you  do  it.”  I managed  to  talk  to 
him.  And  he  said,  “If  you  talk  to  me  in 
English,  and  every  time  I try,  you  show  me 
how  to  make  the  language,  I will  show  you 
how  to  make  horseshoes.”  I finished  at  the 
age  of  12.  I made  my  first  horseshoe.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colour  I was.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  I had  a willing  mind, 
that  I wanted  to  share  my  knowledge,  and 
that  I was  with  someone  who  was  also  will- 
ing to  share  something  that  was  precious  to 
him. 

Canada  is  a changing  society  and  we  can 
no  longer  look  backward.  We  must  look  for- 
ward. We  must  never  pose  the  question  of 
who  belongs.  Everyone  wants  to  belong. 
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Separate  school  access  to  corporate  assess- 
ment reflects  the  political  economy  of  On- 
tario’s education.  The  disagreements  over 
sharing  assessment  among  boards  are  long- 
standing. The  present  article  in  this  series 
provides  a chronology  of  key  events  concern- 
ing access  to  corporate  assessment  for 
separate  boards. 

Policy  makers  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  maintained  a voluntary  element  in 
the  direction  of  commercial  and  industrial 
assessment  for  education.  Sisson  (1959),  a 
resolutely  Protestant  historian,  reports  that 
“an  effort  to  assess  companies  or  corpora- 
tions for  the  support  of  education,  if  they  so 
wished,  was  made  in  1886.  The  difficulty  of 
making  an  exact  division  on  a religious  basis, 
however,  was  such  that  corporations  hesitated 
to  undertake  the  task”  (p.  103).  Walker 
(1984),  an  equally  resolute  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  also  recounts  that  “the  bishops  (in 
1909)  wished  the  separate  school  board  to 
enjoy  taxes  from  railways  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  and  that  cor- 
porations in  receipt  of  municipal  bonuses  be 
obliged  to  divide  their  taxes  between  the 
public  and  separate  school  boards  in  accor- 
dance with  the  total  assessment  of  public  and 
separate  school  supporters.  In  other  corpora- 
tions any  individual  shareholder  of  any  com- 
pany was  to  be  allowed  to  determine  to  what 
school  his  taxes  should  be  paid”  (1986,  p. 
223).  In  1913  The  Separate  School  Act  madt 
it  possible  for  corporations  to  assign  their 


assessment  (in  whole  or  in  part)  to  separate 
school  boards.  This  permission  remains 
today. 

How  is  it  then  that  76  years  later  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislators  — and  equitable  shar- 
ing of  corporate  assessment  — has  not  been 
achieved?  The  Act  stipulated  that  unless  all 
shareholders  were  Roman  Catholic  “the  por- 
tion of  such  land  and  business  or  other 
assessments  to  be  so  rated  and  assessed  shall 
not  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  whole 
of  such  assessments  than  the  amount  of  the 
stock  or  shares  so  held  bears  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  stock  or  shares”  (126[5]).  But 
as  the  Macdonald  Commission  (1985) 
observes,  the  religious  affiliation  of 
shareholders  is  not  easily  determined.  Con- 
sequently, the  assessment  base  assigned  for 
separate  school  purposes  has  been  substan- 
tially curtailed.  Undesignated  corporate 
assessment  defaults  to  public  boards.  Martin 
Quinn's  attempt  to  apply  the  law  in  the  early 
1930s  hints  at  the  difficulties: 

“It  happened  that  I owned  a block  of  stock 
in  a Toronto  corporation  (which  cost  me 
some  $92,000)  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  my  simple  duty  to  request  that  the  taxes 
on  that  amount  of  stock  should  be  paid  to 
the  Toronto  Separate  School  Board.  I did  this 
with  considerable  confidence  because  I was 
personally  acquainted  with  several  directors, 
but  much  to  my  surprise  I found  my  very 
Just  request  received  very  coldly,  and  it 
. . . was  finally  flatly  refused.”  (Walker, 
1986,  p.355) 

In  1936,  Hepburn’s  Liberal  government 
made  the  first  major  effort  to  change  the  law. 
Obligatory  clauses  replaced  the  earlier  per- 
missive legislation.  But  the  revision  was 
quickly  repealed.  The  Protestant  communi- 
ty opposed  the  changes  and  the  act  was  poor- 
ly worded  and  difficult  to  apply.  Within  the 


year  the  law  resumed  its  earlier  wording. 

An  alternative  attack  proceeded  in  the 
courts.  In  1937,  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
became  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  new  City 
of  Windsor.  Ford’s  board  of  directors  allot- 
ted 18  percent  to  separate  schools.  The  Wind- 
sor Board  of  Education  challenged  the  move 
because  the  percentage  was  based  on 
estimates  rather  than  on  an  actual  accoun- 
ting of  the  shareholders  who  supported 
separate  schools.  The  county  court  found 
against  Ford  and  the  separate  board.  On 
appeal,  both  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held  for 
separate  school  interest.  Ultimately,  on  July 
30,  1941,  the  Privy  Council  upheld  the 
original  decision. 

The  equity  issue 'was  not  officially  ad- 
dressed again  until  1964  when  accepting  its 
responsibility  for  the  inequitable  distribution 
of  local  taxing  powers,  the  government 
adopted  the  Corporate  Tax  Adjustment  Grant 
((CTAG). 

"The  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  was 
designed  to  provide  separate  school  boards 
with  the  revenue  they  would  have  received 
from  local  taxation  had  they  been  able  to  tax 
their  ‘fair  share’  of  corporation  property.  The 
political  genius  of  the  scheme,  especially  as 
compared  with  Hepburn’s  proposal,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  deprive  the  public 
schools  of  the  revenue  derived  from  a tax 
base  greater  than  the  fair  share.  This  [i.e., 
the  fair  share]  was  defined  as  being  equal 
to  the  proportion  of  non-corporation  residen- 
tial and  farm  assessment  actually  supporting 
the  board.  Thus,  if  the  separate  school  board 
was  supported  by  thirty  percent  of  the  non- 
corporation residential  and  farm  assessment, 
its  fair  share  would  be  thirty  percent  of  the 
corporation  assessment.  . . . [Bjecause  the 
board  was  not  actually  given  the  power  to 
tax  the  allocated  assessment,  a special  grant 
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. . . was  paid  to  the  board.  The  grant  was 
equal  to  the  revenue  which  the  board  would 
have  obtained  had  it  been  able  to  tax  the 
assessment  at  the  public  school  rate." 
(Cameron,  1972,  pp.  120-121) 

And  Cameron  points  out  that  the  CTAG 
also  benefitted  some  public  boards.  Yet  the 
scheme  was  less  than  perfect.  Separate 
boards  could  not  set  their  own  rate  for  the 
allocated  assessment.  And  many  public 
boards  could  levy  lower  rates  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  not  had  more 
than  their  "fair  share”  of  corporate  assess- 
ment. Still,  the  solution  worked  reasonably 
well. 

Why,  given  current  problems,  was  the 
CTAG  eliminated?  The  answer  is  found  in 
broken  promises,  promises  made  in  1969 
with  the  formation  of  county  boards.  Accor- 
ding to  Cameron’s  personal  account,  he  and 
E.B.  Rideout  (of  OISE)  were  appointed  as 
consultants  to  the  Ministry  of  Education's 
grants  committee.  In  the  summer  of  1968 
they  developed  a new  grant  scheme.  Since 
no  provincial  policy  objectives  were  stated, 
Cameron  and  Rideout  assumed  that  a new 
grant  plan  should  establish  three  objectives: 

(1)  extend  fiscal  and  education  equalization; 

(2)  eliminate  unnecessary  protective  features 
of  the  foundation  plan;  (3)  embody  decen- 
tralized decision-making. 

“It  was  primarily  the  consultants’  acceptance 
of  the  objective  of  decentralized  decision- 
making which  led  them  away  from  continued 
use  of  the  foundation  plan  model.  If  the  new 
school  boards  were  really  to  be  delegated 
responsibility  for  determining  the  educa- 
tional programmes  . . . this  contradicted  a 
fiscal  transfer  scheme  based  on  ...  a stan- 
dard, or  foundation,  level  of  service.  And 
if  local  discretion  extended  only  to  augmen- 
ting the  foundation  programme,  then  the 
varying  fiscal  capacities  of  the  local  boards 
severely  constrained  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
vincial grants  could  achieve  the  objective  of 
equalization.  Under  the  foundation  plan, 
then,  effective  decision-making  authority  of 
school  boards  would  continue  to  be  a func- 


tion of  their  taxing  capacities.  And  while 
these  capacities  would  be  equalized  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  there  would  still  remain 
large  discrepancies. 

"The  consultants  therefore  proposed  the 
adoption  of  a scheme  whereby  provincial 
grants  would  be  a function  of  the  school 
board’s  expenditure.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
posal [later  adopted  by  government]  was  that 
levels  of  expenditure,  and  the  services  to  be 
provided  with  such  expenditure,  would  be 
determined  by  the  school  boards  themselves. 
Provincial  grants  would  then  be  employed 
to  equalize  the  capacity  of  each  board  to  in- 
cur whatever  expenditures  it  determined  ap- 
propriate." (Cameron,  1972,  pp.  260-261) 

The  plan,  technically  a “percentage 
equalization"  plan,  introduced  in  1969, 
established  limits  to  the  level  of  operating 
costs  (called  "approved  ordinary  expen- 
ditures”) which  the  province  would  support. 
The  elementary  “ceiling,”  as  the  limits  were 
called,  was  set  at  $450  per  weighted  pupil, 
an  amount  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected foundation  level  for  1969.  According 
to  Cameron,  “the  amount  was  not  unreason- 
able since  it  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  average  expenditure  and  thus  allowed 
some  room  for  boards  to  determine  their  own 
expenditure  levels”  (p.  266).  The  secondary 
ceiling  was  set  at  $700  per  weighted  pupil. 

Weighting  factors  were  established  for  the 
various  streams  of  secondary  pupils  defined 
by  the  Robarts’  Plan.  Two  further  weighting 
factors  considered  location;  the  Northern 
factor  (of  1.1)  for  pupils  in  territorial  districts, 
and  an  urban  factor  (of  1.2  elementary  and 
1.1  secondary)  for  urban  areas  with  popula- 
tions exceeding  190,000.  The  consultants 
concluded  that  “this  formula  would  com- 
pletely obviate  the  need  for  the  corporation 
tax  adjustment  grant”  (p.  262)  because  all 
separate  boards  would  have  total  equaliza- 
tion given  that  no  separate  board  would  be 
affected  by  the  grant  ceiling. 

“The  ‘package’  of  proposals  was  presented 
to  the  grants  committee  in  the  autumn  of 
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1968.  The  consultants  were  surprised  not  on- 
ly by  the  speed  with  which  the  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  committee  but  especial- 
ly by  the  extent  to  which  members  of  the 
committee  sought  to  extend  the  basic  prin- 
ciples when  developing  the  details  for  the 
new  grant  plan.  The  consultants  had,  tor  ex- 
ample, recommended  the  elimination  of  the 
corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  but  had 
been  quite  prepared  to  see  the  provision  re- 
tained under  the  modification  of  the  basic 
grant  formula  in  order  not  to  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  removed  a hard-won  con- 
cession to  separate  schools.  The  committee, 
however,  quickly  saw  the  logic  of  the  grant’s 
superfluity  and  forcefully  presented  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Deputy  Minister  and  Treasury 
Board. 

“In  1970  the  province  undertook  to  com- 
mit itself  to  two  basic  objectives:  to  hold  the 
level  of  local  taxation  for  education  to  the 
approximate  level  required  in  1969  and  to 
increase  provincial  grants  as  a proportion  of 
school  board  expenditures  over  a period  of 
three  years  until  they  reached  60  per  cent 
in  1972-73.’’  (Cameron,  1972,  pp.  263, 
276) 

Apparently,  the  corporate  tax  adjustment 
grant  was  removed  without  opposition  from 
Roman  Catholics.  Walker  simply  reports: 

"As  Mathews  wrote  Albert  E.  Kline  of 
OSSTA  in  1969;  ‘The  Eoundation  plan  has 
not  yet  brought  parity,  but  . . .it  has  done 
wonders  for  Separate  Schools,  and  without 
controversy.’  By  1971  grants  per  separate 
school  pupil  had  increased  so  remarkably 
(provincial  grants  per  separate  school  child 
were  $588,  for  public  $370)  the  total 
revenue  per  separate  school  child  was  $730 
as  opposed  to  $766  per  public  school  stu- 
dent.’’ (1986,  p.  121 ) 

Only  in  the  early  1980s  does  he  note  that 
“some  trustees,  especially  in  Toronto  and 
Ottawa,  also  wanted  a pooling  of  corporate 
taxes  for  separate  schools;  despite  the  foun- 
dation plan  there  had  developed  a growing 
disparity  in  income  per  pupil  between  public 
and  separate  schools"  (p.  374).  Walker  was 
not  aware,  apparently,  that  the  foundation 
plan  had  been  replaced  in  1969  with  a 
percentage  equalization  plan  and  that  the  lat- 
ter was  reworked  as  a mil  rate  equalization 
plan  in  1977. 

The  problem  of  dissimilar  assessments 
between  public  and  separate  boards  (and 
high  assessment  and  low  assessment  boards 
of  each  type)  has  recurred,  of  course, 
because  the  1969  “ceiling"  has  become  the 
1989  “floor.”  The  province  finds  itself,  in 
effect,  in  the  same  situation  it  faced  in  1913, 
1936,  1941,  1964,  and  1969,  the  other  years 
in  which  policy  decisions  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  corporate  assessments  were  taken. 

On  May  18,  1989,  Chris  Ward,  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario,  announced  revi- 
sions to  the  system  of  distributing  local 
revenues  for  education.  This  announcement 
detailed  a move  toward  “pooling”  of  in- 
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dustrial  and  commercial  assessment  and 
sharing  of  revenues  from  public  utilities  be- 
tween public  and  separate  boards. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
“greater  fairness  and  equity  . . . between 
Ontario’s  public  boards  of  education  and 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  boards.” 
He  announced  three  specific  changes  to  be 
phased  in  over  six  years.  First,  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  a partnership  will  be 
able  to  “designate  their  school  support  to 
the  separate  school  board  in  proportion  to 
their  interest  in  the  partnership.”  Second, 
property  tax  assessment  of  publicly-traded 
corporations  is  “to  be  shared  between  coter- 
minous public  and  separate  school  boards 
on  the  basis  of  each  board’s  share  of  the 
residential  and  farm  assessment  in  each 
municipality.”  Third,  telephone  and 
telegraph  company  receipts  are  to  be 
“shared  ...  on  the  basis  of  each  board’s 
share  of  the  residential  and  farm  assess- 
ment.” 

To  ensure  that  these  changes  will  not 
adversely  affect  public  board  operations,  the 
government  will  increase  provincial  grants 
by  $30  million  each  year,  over  the  period 
of  implementation.  “This  will  mean  a total 
increase  in  school  board  operating  grants  of 
$180  million  per  year  at  the  end  of  the  six 
year  period.”  The  additional  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  increase  the  grant  ceilings  and 
compensate  public  boards  which  face  a net 
loss  of  revenue. 

For  any  board  spending  at  or  below  the 
recognized  ceiling,  the  policy  change  may 
lead  to  an  adjustment  in  the  ratio  of  provin- 
cial and  local  funds  available  to  the  board. 
But  the  nature  of  equalization  grants  means 
that  such  boards  will  not  face  a net  loss  in 
total  revenue.  If  a pair  of  coterminous 
boards  each  spend  at  or  below  ceilings,  the 
new  policy  will  simply  redistribute  provin- 
cial monies  between  the  two  boards  to  off- 
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It  looked  so  good.  Provincial  Treasurer 
Robert  Nixon  announced  that  the  post- 
secondary sector  would  receive  an  eight  per- 
cent increase  in  grants. 

Yet  provincial  universities  and  OISE 
reacted  with  anger  to  this  announcement. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Once  one  subtracts  the 
extra  costs  of  increased  enrolments  and  the 
government’s  pay  equity  and  employer 
health  tax  plans  it  really  comes  out  to 
something  between  two  and  three  percent  at 
a time  of  five  to  seven  percent  inflation.  The 
disappointment  and  desperation  are  palpable 
in  the  light  of  legitimate  salary  expectations. 

OISE  is  alone  in  facing  a second  shock. 
The  transfer  grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  will  have  no  increase.  That  is 
essentially  the  money  that  supports  the  uni- 
que contribution  that  OISE  makes  to  the  pro- 
vincial educational  system  through  research 
projects,  field  centres,  distance  education. 


set  changes  in  local  revenues  caused  by  the 
redistribution  of  assessment. 

At  present,  however,  a typical  separate 
school  board  is  assessment-poor  while  the 
coterminous  public  board  may  be  relative- 
ly well  off.  As  a result,  separate  school 
boards  find  it  more  difficult  to  raise 
“over  ceiling”  dollars  at  present  than  do 
their  public  school  counterparts.  Under  the 
new  policy,  any  board  whose  spending  ex- 
ceeds the  recognized  ceiling  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  reassignment  of  taxation.  If, 
as  a result  of  reassignment,  a particular 
board  increases  its  assessment  base,  it  will 
be  able  to  raise  additional  over  ceiling 
dollars  with  less  local  effort  than  before. 
That  is  to  say,  the  same  revenues  will  now 
be  generated  by  a lower  mill  rate  than  would 
have  been  the  case  before  the  policy  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  a result  of  reassign- 
ment. a particular  board  faces  a reduced 
assessment  base  then  it  will  have  to  set  a 
higher  mill  rate  to  cover  over  ceiling 
expenses. 

If  the  only  policy  change  were  reassign- 
ment of  taxation  then  separate  boards  would 
typically  benefit  at  the  expense  of  public 
boards.  But  the  government  also  plans  to 
compensate  individual  public  boards  for  any 
net  loss  in  revenue  and  to  increase  grant  ceil- 
ings over  the  implementation  period. 
Presumably,  as  ceilings  rise,  fewer  boards 
will  be  spending  over  ceiling  and  conse- 
quently fewer  boards  will  face  net  loss  in 
revenue  due  to  the  reassignment  of  taxation. 
(This  of  course  assumes  that  ceilings  rise 
faster  than  board  expenses  increase.) 

The  provincial  grant  plan  itself  is  designed 
to  address  differences  in  the  ability  of  school 
boards  to  raise  funds  for  expenses  up  to 
recognized  ceilings.  The  policy  revision  ap- 
pears to  address  the  over  ceiling  spending 
issues  insofar  as  coterminous  public  and 
separate  boards  are  concerned.  By  providing 


and  an  expanding  library  (now  able  to  serve 
the  province  through  ELOISE,  the  com- 
puterized reference  system). 

The  Institute  is  meeting  with  the  Minister 
and  is  asking  a simple  question,  “What  is 
your  expectation  of  an  institution  with  a 
mandate  to  serve  an  entire  province  at  a time 
of  leadership  crisis  and  a time  of  extra- 
ordinary change  in  curriculum?” 

We  must  know  if  we  are  to  plan  our  future 
with  any  confidence.  It  is  incredible  that  we 
are  asking  the  question  25  years  after  the 
establishment  of  OISE,  and  in  the  slip- 
stream of  major  contributions  to  the  quality 
of  the  Ontario  educational  system.  But  that 
is  life  in  the  public  service  as  we  enter  the 
’90s. 


separate  school  boards  access  to  local 
revenues  on  a basis  equivalent  to  public 
school  boards,  the  government  has  moved 
to  address  a long-standing  issue.  Public 
boards,  however,  are  not  confident  that  the 
promised  compensation  will  in  fact  offset 
their  losses  in  revenue. 

The  reassignment  of  assessment  alone 
does  not  address  inequities  with  respect  to 
a board’s  ability  to  raise  money  for  over  ceil- 
ing expenditures  although  another  aspect  of 
the  policy  announcement  may  address  this. 
The  government  will  increase  ceilings  and 
increase  the  overall  funds  available  for 
education.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  $165 
million  increase  in  operating  grants?  While 
the  details  have  not  been  released,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  make  the  following  assump- 
tions: (1)  over  the  six  year  period,  reassign- 
ment of  taxation  will  be  incremental;  and  (2) 
the  $30  million  each  year  will  be  used  to  off- 
set the  incremental  losses  in  public  school 
revenues  and  to  raise  ceilings  marginally.  If 
one  asssumes  this  package  will  be  shared 
equally  among  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  the  net  result  will  be  an  increase 
of  approximately  $95  per  student  at  the  end 
of  the  six  year  period.  The  increase  is  not 
very  large. 

Conclusions 

The  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  for  separate 
education  have  evolved  over  time.  Disputes 
over  the  interpretation  of  these  rights  have 
surfaced  repeatedly.  Over  the  years,  however, 
the  government  has  moved  on  a number  of 
occasions  to  address  the  issues  of  equity.  The 
present  move  is  certainly  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  although  the  step  may  have 
negative  implications  for  the  rights  of  public 
school  supporters  and  is  probably  not  the 
final  one.  In  the  future,  further  adjustments 
in  the  funding  mechanisms  for  Ontario 
schools  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  yet 
greater  equity  across  the  province. 

Part  One  in  this  series  “Who’s  Running  the 
Shop?”  appeared  in  the  Oct.  ’89  issue  of  Or- 
bit. Back  issues  are  available  at  $2.50  each. 
Part  Three,  “Financing  Private  Schools,”  is 
forthcoming  in  the  Oct.  ’90  issue. 
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From  the  Classroom 


Developing  responsibility 


Jan  Rutherford 

Adjunct  Professor,  Faculty  of  Education, 
York  University 

The  Problem 

As  educators,  we  have  all  encountered 
students  who  are  lacking  in  self-esteem, 
students  who  are  constantly  forgetting  their 
belongings,  and  students  who  fail  to  com- 
plete assigned  tasks.  Parents  also  express 
their  concerns  to  us  about  children  who  can't 
seem  to  remember  their  responsibilities  at 
home,  aren't  motivated  to  complete  tasks, 
and  exhibit  a laissez-faire  attitude.  Teachers 
often  resort  to  inflicting  a "consequence," 
which  is  treating  the  symptom  as  opposed 
to  the  global  problem.  Upon  observing  my 
students,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  others  to 
help  them  with  their  responsibilities. 

1 had  always  thought  of  my  classroom  as 
a home  away  from  home  both  for  myself  and 
my  students.  Yet  having  achieved  an  inviting 
and  an  interesting  list  of  learning  oppor- 
tunities, I realized  i\\axasense  of  family,  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  others  and 
the  group  as  a whole,  was  still  missing.  The 
students  were  capable  of  learning  and  of 
working  together  using  their  co-operative 
skills,  but  not  for  the  right  reasons.  It's 
wonderful  to  help  someone  with  their  work 
because  the  teacher  has  said  this  is  the  thing 
to  do.  But  what  about  wanting  to  help 
because  this  other  person  is  part  of  your 
family /community? 

The  Solution 

Eventually  I came  to  realize  that  what  my 
students  were  lacking  was  a true  sense  of 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  others. 
And  so  I needed  a method  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  were  capable  of  monitoring  and 
solving  their  own  problems.  In  order  to  take 
responsibility,  they  would  have  to  learn  to 
rely  upon  themselves.  This  is  what  develops 
self-worth  and  the  confidence  necessary  to 
enter  into  co-operative  activities,  be  it  as  a 
student  or  as  an  adult  in  the  workforce. 

The  Method 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  teachers 
who  are  also  concerned  about  the  social  and 
moral  side  of  classroom  life  and  in  particular 
about  developing  the  child's  sense  of 
responsibility. 


• Give  encouragement  when  it  is  due. 

• Be  firm  and  consistent  in  your 
expectations. 

• Make  parents  aware  of  your  goal  to  en- 
courage responsibility. 

• Inform  other  teachers,  student  helpers, 
and  volunteers  who  come  into  the 
classroom  of  your  goals  so  that  they  are 
able  to  continue  with  the  plan. 

• Develop  a warm,  caring  environment 
which  encourages  personal  growth  and 
risk  taking. 

• Refer  to  the  classroom  as  "our  home  at 
school"  when  speaking. 

• Encourage  the  feeling  of  "belonging"  to 
the  family  and  school  community. 

• Remind  children  that  the  room  and 
everything  in  it  belongs  to  them.  It  is 
their  responsibility  to  take  care  of  it. 

• Discuss  the  fact  that  in  all  families  there 
are  times  when  some  members  need  a 
quiet  time  to  work  and  this  includes  the 
teacher! 

• Encourage  the  students  to  become  more 
self-directed.  Give  them  a Responsibili- 
ty Book  to  record  their  daily  tasks.  Let 
them  be  responsible  for  signing  off  when 
the  task  is  completed.  Reward  those  who 
complete  their  tasks  in  the  agreed-upon 
time  with  the  opportunity  to  research  a 
topic  and  teach  it  to  the  class.  Tests  can 
be  included  in  their  lesson  if  they  wish. 
Students  love  this! 

• Be  a guide  and  a friend  to  your  students. 
Let  them  know  they  can  trust  you  and 
that  you  trust  them! 

• Allow  the  odd  snack  and  slippers  to  ac- 
commodate different  learning  styles.  (1 
often  join  my  students  in  a drink  of  hot 
chocolate  while  wearing  my  worn  fuzzy 
red  slippers!)  It  is  at  times  like  this,  when 
my  students  and  I gather  together  that  we 
become  a "family." 

In  this  type  of  caring  atmosphere,  we  learn 
about  each  other  as  people  in  a community, 
a community  where  we  support  the  goals 
and  help  with  the  heartbreaks  of  others  in 
our  family.  Responsibility  begins  at  this 
point. 

If  the  system  works  correctly,  peer 
pressure  will  work  in  a positive  manner  to 
help  the  child  who  has  difficulty  co- 
operating and  relating  to  others.  However, 
I've  never  encountered  this  problem  during 
my  years  of  teaching,  as  children  are 


CREATING  A FAMILY 
ENVIRONMENT  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 


naturally  eager  to  belong.  Often  my  students 
have  been  noticed  to  be  more  caring  and 
considerate  of  others  on  the  playground. 
They  are  part  of  a larger  community  and  are 
learning  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that  go 
along  with  that. 

The  Outcome 

Creating  a family  environment  and  en- 
couraging personal  and  group  responsibili- 
ty is  based  upon  developing  in  each  child 
a sense  of  self-worth  and  a belief  in  his  or 
her  own  ability  to  solve  problems.  This 
develops  a sense  of  self-direction  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  decision  making, 
a necessary  life  skill.  Also,  practice  in  risk- 
taking improves  self-confidence. 

From  reports  of  parents,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  filters  into  home  life  and 
ultimately  into  the  community.  This  is  most 
certainly  an  effect  that  is  worthwhile  for 
everyone  concerned. 

From  the  point  of  view  ot  students,  the 
outcome  of  these  practices  is  a sense  of  their 
specialness  at  school  and  at  home.  One  day, 
for  example,  my  students  and  I were  having 
a chat  about  the  new  equipment  on  the 
playground,  how  everyone  had  to  share,  and 
how  some  people  weren't  as  kind  about  this 
as  others.  The  children  began  to  express 
feelings  such  as,  "We  aren't  like  that  in  our 
classroom.  We  look  after  each  other."  As 
the  conversation  progressed,  1 asked  the 
children  what  was  different  for  them  about 
their  classroom  and  the  people  in  it.  Their 
responses  were  very  interesting. 

"We  all  care." 

"I  just  feel  happy.  Everybody  likes 
everyone.” 

"This  year  made  me  more  organized.  When 
I was  away,  I kept  thinking  about  the  class. 
People  are  friendly.” 

"Now  that  I have  responsibility,  it’s  fun  to 
clean  up.” 

"I  take  more  responsibility  with  my  Mom 
and  Dad  now.  It  changed  me  and  has  made 
me  more  polite." 

"1  help  to  clean  up  more  around  the  house 
and  help  others." 

"I  feel  more  responsible  now.” 

In  conclusion,  responsibility  develops  co- 
operation, a sense  of  self-worth,  and  pro- 
vides a model  of  family/community/society 
which  we  as  educators  are  striving  to  create. 


February  1990 
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Frances  Rooney 

Senior  Editor,  OISE  Press 


In  the  fall  of  1988  I reviewed  How  the  Devil 
Got  his  Cat,  the  first  of  six  folk  tales  in  a 
series  co-ordinated  by  Mary  Alice  Downie, 
illustrated  by  Jillian  Hulme  Gilliland,  and 
published  by  Quarry  Press  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  This  past  fall,  when  the  second 
book  in  this  wonderful  series  arrived  and  fur- 
ther spurred  my  interest  and  curiosity,  I 
decided  that,  rather  than  review  Bujfalo  Boy 
and  the  Weaver  Girl,  I wanted  to  interview 
these  two  artists.  Mary  Alice,  Jillian,  Emily 
the  cat  (model  for  the  devil’s  cat  in  the  first 
book)  and  I spent  a November  afternoon 
together  in  Downie’s  living  room  near  the 
Queen's  campus.  The  questions  foremost  in 
my  mind  were.  How  had  these  women  got 
together?  Why  had  they  decided  to  do  this 
particular  series?  Why  silhouette?  And,  How 
does  their  collaboration  work? 


From  The  Bujfalo  Boy 


They  struck  me  ai  first  as  an  unlikely  pair. 
Mary  Alice  Downie  has  a quick  manner  and 
a sense  of  mischief  which  didn't  seem  to  fit 
with  her  partner’s  careful,  precise  speech  and 
ladylike  demeanour.  But  while  first  impres- 
sions are  lasting  ones,  they  are  also  super- 
ficial ones,  and  Downie’s  wit  and  humour 
are  entirely  compatible  with  the  person  who 
comes  out  in  the  illustrations  of  these  books 
and  who  emerged  during  the  afternoon.  It 
became  clear  very  quickly,  too,  just  how  cor- 
dial a relationship  these  two  enjoy.  As  they 
built  on  and  expanded  each  other’s 
statements  and  ideas  in  our  conversation.  I 
began  to  get  a sense  of  how  well  they  must 
work  together. 

Downie  and  Gilliland  were  introduced  by 
a mutual  friend  15  years  ago,  shortly  after 
Gilliland  had  arrived  in  Canada  from  South 
Africa  via  Ireland.  Downie  had  been  work- 
ing on  a book  whose  illustrator  was  in 
England.  Not  only  was  a trans-Atlantic 
author-illustrator  relationship  proving  dif- 
ficult, the  illustrator  was  not  going  to  be  able 
to  finish  the  work  on  time.  “What  Jillian  did 
fit  perfectly,  so  I said,  and  the  publisher 
agreed,  why  not  come  in  on  this  book?”  so 
she  did,  and  that  was  Seed  and  Weeds:  A 
Book  of  Country  Crafts  (Four  Winds  Press, 
Toronto,  1981).  Jillian’s  children  were  small, 
she  did  all  of  the  projects  with  them  and  drew 
the  illustrations  as  she  went  along.  It  worked, 
and  Downie  and  Gilliland  have  collaborated 
off  and  on  ever  since. 


This  particular  series  grew  out  of  Mary 
Alice  Downie’s  long-standing  love  of  folk 
tales  and  some  silhouette  illustrations  of 
Gilliland’s  in  another  of  their  books.  Window 
of  Dreams. 

Mary  Alice  Downie  (MAD) 

Jillian  Gilliland  (JD) 

Frances  Rooney  (FR) 

MAD;  It  was  very  tempting  to  do  all  the 
stories  myself,  but  that’s  a bit  greedy,  I 
thought  it  was  nicer  to  spread  it  around. 
Nobody  but  Jillian  could  do  the  silhouettes, 
but  lots  of  people  could  write,  so  Meguido 
Zola  is  doing  the  next  book  in  the  series. 
Noodle,  Nitwit,  and  Numbskull,  then  I’m 
doing  Red  Roderick  of  the  Seals,  a wonder- 
ful Gaelic  folk  tale,  and  then  the  last  two  are 
still  at  the  idea  stage.  One  will  be  a Carib- 
bean tale,  the  other  we  hope  will  be  Ice- 
landic. And  of  course  Marjorie  [Mann  Hwa 
Huang-Hsu]  did  Buffalo  Boy. 


Marjorie  and  I worked  on  an  earlier  group 
of  tales.  She  came  over  once  a week  for 
several  months.  She  would  find  a Chinese 
tale  and  turn  it  from  Chinese  to  English.  In 
these  tales  there  is  a great  desire  for  everyone 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  It’s 
quite  different  from  European  folklore  in 
which  everybody  lives  happily  ever  after. 
This  is  living  happily  ever  after,  too,  but  it’s 
rather  a different  focus.  It’s  very  appealing. 
So  Marjorie  told  me  half  a dozen  stories,  and 
I wrote  them  up  while  retaining  the  flavour 
in  which  she  told  them,  and  we  did  try  to 
get  them  published.  But  I think  they  were 
so  alien  at  that  point  that  they  never  did  come 
out,  they  went  into  a drawer.  But  Bujfalo  Boy 
always  seemed  very  special  and  I would  read 
it  in  schools,  in  places  like  northern 
Manitoba,  where  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  children’s  experience,  and  I don’t 
know  what  it  is  about  the  story,  but  the 
children  listen  with  all  their  ears,  with  all 
their  selves.  When  I read  The  Devil  they 
laugh  and  get  boisterous,  with  Buffalo  Boy 
they  become  very  quiet,  but  they’re  just  as 
involved. 

FR:  Why  silhouette? 

JG:  The  difference  between  silhouette  and 
shadow  is  that  a silhouette  can  cast  a shadow 
but  a shadow  can’t  cast  a silhouette. 
Silhouette,  like  shadow,  is  mysterious.  They 
share  the  same  associations  of  mystery,  they 
both  appear  in  legend.  Silhouette  goes  back 
to  cave  art.  I suppose  it’s  the  easiest  way  of 
drawing,  you  can  pick  up  a broken  stick  and 
draw  with  it.  And  it  appears  in  many 
cultures.  One  of  the  earliest  places  it  shows 
up  as  an  art  form  is  ancient  China.  A very 
important  thing  about  silhouette  is  that  it 
leaves  a lot  up  to  your  imagination,  and  that’s 
very  good  for  children.  When  they  get  a 
silhouette,  they  have  to  fill  in  certain  parts 
and  places,  to  expand  the  mystery.  And  they 
tend  to  go  back  and  back  and  see  things  they 
hadn’t  seen  before. 


From  The  Buffalo  Boy 


MAD:  Also,  shadows  are  very  important  to 
children.  You  own  shadows,  and  you  play 
games  with  shadows,  and  you  step  on  each 
other’s  shadows. 

FR:  How  does  this  collaboration  work? 
Whafs  the  process? 
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MAD:  For  starters,  it’s  lovely  being  in  the 
same  city.  The  way  it  usually  works  is  that 
you  complete  the  manuscript,  send  it  off  to 
the  publisher,  and  then  the  artist  does  things. 
If  you're  lucky  you  get  to  see  a few  fuzzy 
photostats.  And  if  you're  luckier,  you  like 
them.  With  one  book  I found  out  who  the 
artist  was  when  the  book  arrived.  But  we 
work  together  from  the  start.  First  we  fan- 
tasize. We  do  our  thing,  but  we've  got  a feirly 
fruitful  collaboration.  We  spark  each  other. 

JG:  You  produce  the  manuscript. 

MAD:  Yes,  and  then  I give  you  all  kinds  of 
unwanted  advice  about  the  illustrations. 

JG:  Well,  yes,  but  I don’t  always  take  advice! 

MAD:  No,  I’m  sort  of  powerless,  I can’t  very 
well  take  over  and  say,  “Here,  I’ll  do  it.’’  I’m 
a failed  artist.  I remember  my  art  teacher 
in  school  looking  at  me  in  obvious  disbelief 
and  saying,  “They  tell  me  you’re  really  quite 
bright.” 


From  The  Devil 


JG:  Each  manuscript  is  quite  different.  We 
go  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  manu- 
script and  the  illustrations.  I usually  start 
with  very  rough  drawing.  With  The  Devils, 
which  retells  the  18th  century  French 
Canadian  folk  tale  of  the  Devil’s  foiled  at- 
tempt to  snare  a Mother  Superior’s  soul,  I 
just  sat  down  and  drew  the  whole  thing  out 
of  my  head  without  any  research  at  all . 

MAD:  And  then  Jillian  brought  it  in  and  I 
said,  “That  doesn’t  look  like  Quebec  at  all, 
no  way.” 

JG:  “No  way!”  That’s  what  she  said. 

MAD:  And  then  she  went  out  to  a convent 
— I think  we  can  tell  Frances  this  — and  ask- 
ed a nun  how  she  thought  of  the  Devil.  We 
didn’t  want  a cartoon  devil,  we  wanted  him 
to  be  menacing,  sinister,  mysterious.  First 
he  was  too  cartoony.  And  then  he  was  too 
Spanish. 

JG:  So  then  I went  out  to  the  convent.  I 
made  friends  with  a wonderful  old  nun  out 
there,  she  was  so  nice  and  helpful  to  me,  and 
there  are  things  you  don’t  think  about  until 
you  really  get  into  it.  What  do  nuns  really 
wear?  How  many  beads  do  they  have  on  their 
rosary?  What  order  of  nuns  would  be  appro- 
priate? How  did  nuns  dress  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury? The  wonderful  nun  I found  had  a 


model  of  a nun  and  she  let  me  dress  and  un- 
dress the  model  and  count  her  beads  and 
everything  else. 

MAD:  Tell  her  the  rest. 

JG:  Well,  finally  I asked  this  nun,  “What 
do  you  think  of  the  Devil?  What  do  you  think 
he’s  like?”  And  she  said,  very  bashful,  “A 
very  handsome  gentleman.” 

A lot  of  research  goes  into  this,  much 
more  than  anybody  would  ever  believe.  I got 
the  Chinese  clothes  for  Buffalo  Boy  from 
paintings  that  were  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  years  old.  In  order  to  draw 
something  correctly,  even  if  you’re  fanta- 
sizing and  creating,  you  need  to  understand 
it. 

MAD:  And  now  for  Noodle,  Nitwit,  and 
Numbskull  you’re  talking  to  a rabbi. 

JG:  Yes,  we’re  truly  ecumenical.  I now  need 
to  find  out  about  prayer  shawls.  We  can’t 
have  a prayer  cloth  with  the  wrong  number 
of  knots. 

FR:  So  you  come  together  and  fantasize  and 
write  and  draw  and  revise. 

MAD:  Yes,  we  have  spent  many  evenings 
pouring  over  the  drawings,  crawling  through 
what  Jillian  has  done,  saying  things  like, 
“Move  that  eyebrow,  I don’t  like  that  ex- 
pression, change  it.”  Artwork  isn't  usually 
heavily  edited.  Writing’s  edited  a lot,  but  if 
an  artist  is  sufficiently  good  to  be  published, 
they  tend  to  be  allowed  to  go  pretty  well  their 
own  way.  Poor  Jillian’s  family  would  prob- 
ably be  happier  if  we  didn’t  collaborate  so 
much. 

JG:  That’s  not  a problem.  The  problem  is 
that  she  keeps  tempting  me  with  other  ideas! 

MAD:  The  time  when  we’re  not  working 
together  is  highly  structured.  I work  every 
morning,  since  morning  is  my  best  time. 

JG:  And  1 work  from  10  to  3,  while  the 
children  are  in  school.  Now  that  I’m  teaching 
that  takes  time  out,  but  I also  work  at  night, 
sometimes  until  10  or  11,  sometimes  until  2 
or  3.  I teach  private  art  classes  in  the  sum- 
mer in  my  studio.  I take  very  small  numbers 
of  children,  I don’t  babysit,  I take  children 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  improving 
their  academic  drawing  skills,  things  like 
perspective,  how  to  make  things  look  like 
things.  Some  of  these  children  are  quite 
frustrated  when  they  come,  they  know  what 
they  want  to  do,  but  they  don’t  know  how 
to  do  it.  That’s  what  we  do  in  these  classes. 

FR:  What  do  the  folk  tales  say?  What  are 
you  saying  through  them? 


JG:  That  there  are  different  ways  of  saying 
what  we  all  feel. 

MAD:  There  was  one  year  that  I spent 
reading  all  kinds  of  folk  tales,  1 wanted  to 
bring  a whole  collection  of  tales  to  Canada. 
I’m  struck  by  the  way  that  the  same  tales  kept 
turning  up  again  and  again,  how  they  went 
right  around  the  world.  Over  and  over  again 
this  happened.  There’d  be  the  decoration  of 
the  other  culture,  because  different  cultures 
have  different  characteristics.  The  Chinese 
tales  have  this  gentleness,  the  Gaelic  tales 
have  beautiful,  poetic,  lilting  language, 
they’re  wonderful.  The  Quebec  folk  tales  are 
very  comic  and  down  to  earth.  But  you  keep 
finding  the  same  stories,  the  same  humanity 
under  all  the  differences. 

JG:  That’s  what  1 was  trying  to  say.  ...  I 
also  think  it’s  good  that  our  stories  don’t  have 
a cute  ending.  I think  it’s  good  for  children 
to  learn  that  you  don’t  always  live  happily 
ever  after. 

MAD:  There’s  a wonderful  vitality  to  the 
folk  tales.  Many  stories  are  children  centred 
— I wake  up  in  the  morning,  I put  on  my 
shoes,  my  father  takes  me  outside  — and 
that’s  fine,  but  these  stories  get  you  out  into 
the  world,  I won’t  say  they  expand  the  im- 
agination, but  . . . 


From  The  De\'il 


JG:  But  they  may  help  to  break  down  some 
of  the  barriers  which  people  develop  in  their 
minds  against  other  cultures  and  other 
languages. 

FR:  It  sounds  like  you’re  having  a wonder- 
ful time. 

MAD:  We  are.  It’s  much  more  fun  than 
mailing  off  a manuscript  and  getting  a copy 
of  a book  back. 

JG:  Right  now  the  illustrations  for  Noodle 
are  churning  round  and  round  in  my  head. 
I know  every  word  of  the  text  already.  I know 
every  word  of  the  text  of  every  one  of  the 
tales.  It’s  amazing,  we  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  don’t  need  the  manuscript.  These 
new  illustrations  will  probably  stay  in  my 
head  for  another  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
we’ll  be  back  at  Mary  Alice’s  dining  room 
table,  me  with  my  sketches... 

MAD:  Me  playing  happy  amateur  and  order- 
ing you  around. 

JG:  You  feeding  me  muffins  and  tea. 
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THE  LEARNING  CONSORTIUM 


presents 

Summer  Institute  ’90 

Building 

Educational 

Partnerships 

Through 

Cooperative 

Learning 

and  Coaching 


A five-day  residential  workshop  at  Scarborough  College 
Campus,  University  of  Toronto 

August  13-17,  1990. 

Summer  Institute  '90  is  an  intensive  program  for  educators  in- 
terested in  mastering  a powerful  teaching  strategy  (cooperative 
small  group  learning),  and  in  working  with  other  educators  to 
implement  the  new  strategy  in  their  schools  and  school 
systems.  Valuable  for  teachers,  administrators  and  consultants 
who  are  interested  in  improving  classroom  instruction  and  in 
fostering  collegiality. 

Leaders:  Carol  Rolheiser-Bennett,  Barrie  Bennett  and  Michael 
Fullan,  noted  educators  and  workshop  leaders. 

Cost:  $730  for  two  or  more  from  same  school,  $790  for  single 
registration.  All  inclusive  (instruction,  accommodation,  meals, 
materials,  recreation) 

- 

Please  send  me  information  on  Summer  Institute  '90. 

Name 


Address 


Postal  Code 


Send  to:  Nancy  Watson,  Coordinator,  The  Learning  Consortium, 
371  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2R7 


